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A FRIEND AT COURT 

CHAPTER I 

MADAME SCAJtBON MEETS THE KINO 

PARIS at last I And to-morrow, Victor, 
we shall see Monsieur Louvois, and 
through him gain an audience with His 
Majesty." As he spoke Fran9ois de 
Mowbray threw down his cloak and saddle-bags 
and glanced around. '' Miguel was right when he 
told us not to expect much, and truly this room is 
not sumptuous, but what do we care, as we are in 
Paris? " Going to the window he threw it open, 
and, leaning out, stood gazing on the street below 
with its twinkling Ughts and quaint, uregular 
houses whose roofs projected sometimes far 
above and again far beneath their neighbours, 
and here and there a silent sentry pacing back 
and forth. As he looked the dim outlines of the 
Notre Dame loomed up, and, crossing himself, 
he breathed a prayer of thanks for their safe 
arrival, but here the voice of his companion re- 
called him. 

"I fear you depend too much on Monsieur 
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Louvois?" he said. "I remember that my 
father had httle confidence in him. You know 
he has been much opposed to your coming to 
Paris whenever you mentioned it in your letters, 
and I am afraid he will not help you as you 
expect." 

"He has too many matters of state on his 
hands to pay much heed to my letters, but when 
he knows we are here and sees us he will, I am 
sure, do all in his power to aid us and we will see 
the Eong. Do you reahse it? The King!" 

"I hope so," Victor returned. "But I still 
think you place too much reliance and trust in 
Monsieur Louvois, though we have but a short 
time to wait now, and to-morrow will decide the 
matter." But neither the trusting rran9ois nor 
the doubting Victor fully understood the subtle- 
ness of character of rran9ois Michel Le Tellier, 
Marquis de Louvois. 

Louvois was ambitious. His one absorbing 
object in life was to rule France, and to wield the 
actual power through his influence over the pleas- 
ure-loving monarch. He had known many pri- 
vations in his earher life, but there had come to 
him, through the King's friendship, the guardian- 
ship of a child and the entire control of an im- 
mense estate, which, under his able management, 
had jdelded an income more than sufiicient for all 
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A FRIEND AT COURT 

his luxurious tastes. His ward had given him 
but little trouble, for, in accordance with the 
King's command, cunningly procured by Lou- 
vois, he had been sent abroad for his education. 

Louvois came to look upon the property almost 
as his own, scarcely giving the youthful heir a 
thought, and now, after all these years of un- 
broken success and extravagant indulgence, came 
the first cloud over the clear sky of his career. 

The young heir, having arrived in Paris, had 
the audacity to claim his own, and demand an 
interview with the Bang. While alarmed, Lou- 
vois was not dismayed, and he had easily pre- 
vented the interview. He smiled as he took up a 
paper bearing the signature of the King, which 
coDMnitted the boy to the care of Father Joseph 
of the Capuchin Monastery in Rome. 

"He will have as little use of his estates or 
revenues in the future as he has had in the past,'^ 
Louvois said in an undertone. " I have succeeded 
and banished the obstacle that threatened the loss 
of the greater part of my income. Before noon 
the boy will be on the road to Rome, and his pres- 
ence here will be but an unpleasant dream." 

A tap at the door interrupted his thoughts and 
an attendant ushered into the room a man des- 
tined to play an important part in the life of 
Louis XIV. 

[3] 
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The long black cassock and small black cap of 
the Jesuit added to the dignity and sternness of 
his appearance. His sharp gray eyes and thin, 
compressed lips denoted the crafty coldness and 
detennined nature of the King's confessor, Pere 
La Chaise. 

Louvois greeted him cordially. 

" I was waiting, father, to tell you of my suc- 
cess. Your suggestion was wise ; I have followed 
it. Here is His Majesty's consent to my request 
regarding young De Mowbray, whose coming 
was most inopportune." 

The countenance of Pere La Chaise was 
lighted for an instant by the shadow of a smile 
that was almost a sneer, then he answered 
gravely: 

"It is well that all has been settled satisfac- 
torily. Speaking of young De Mowbray re- 
minds me of the past, and, strange to say, I met 
this morning, for the first time in years, two peo- 
ple in whom both your father and his were much 
interested. One was Madame Scarron, who was 
going to service at the Notre Dame, and near the 
Greve I met Father Gk)belin, who, I learned, but 
recently returned from a pilgrimage abroad — a 
strange coincidence which I like not." 

" The priest was journeying through the city, 
no doubt/' Louvois answered. "I know there 
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are many here belonging to religious orders who 
are preparing to go to His Majesty's province of 
Canada. I think your fears of any danger to us 
from that source are unfounded. They have 
never made any hostile movements. If Father 
Gobelin took any particular interest in Fran^oise 
d'Aubigny before she became Madame Scarron, 
his subsequent actions have not shown it." 

"Perhaps you do not know," answered Pfere 
La Chaise, " that he was indebted to the friend- 
ship of her lover, Louis de Mowbray, for the 
means to pursue his education, and ever held him 
in warmest regard. 

" When your father so wisely parted Fran^oise 
d'Aubigny and Louis de Mowbray, Father Go- 
beUn saw that she was placed in a home which, 
though very poor, was a protection, and what was 
more natural than that the attention of his friend, 
Paul Scarron, should be called to the youth, 
beauty, and helplessness of this young girl, whom, 
as you know, the poet married, promising ^to 
make her famous.' She will never be famous, 
but she is, at least, comfortable, which is often 
more to be desired. 

" You may be right regarding Father Grobelin, 
but his presence here irritates me." 

Louvois smiled as he answered: "If Father 
Gobelin is powerless to cause us any trouble, how 
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much more so is Madame Scarron, for since she 
became a widow she lacks even the aid of her hus- 
band's scurrilous wit, and I hear she is so poor 
that she has made an application to become gov- 
erness to Madame de Montespan's children. She 
is welcome to all she received from Monsieur 
Scarron — ^vulgar, paralytic, and notorious beg- 
gar that he was," remarked Louvois with a sneer. 

The face of the priest hardened as he answered : 
"His infamous writings in opposition to Ma- 
zarin cost him the pension Anne of Austria gave 
him, but should have cost the miserable wretch 
his head." 

The heat with which Pere La Chaise spoke 
signified some hidden cause, and Louvois, listen- 
ing, knew that Mazarin had not been the only 
prelate held up to ridicule by the sharpness of 
Scarron's pen. 

"This Madame Scarron was the one who 
vowed that the day would come when she would 
repay with interest the treatment received at the 
hands of my father," said Louvois. "I was 
young, but I have not forgotten it. It was only 
the threat of an enraged woman. I wish our 
other enemies had no more power than she, and 
her claws are clipped as closely as those of Mon- 
sieur Derbrow's dancmg bear." 

"That is scarcely a lucky simile, my friend; 
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evidently you have not heard that Monsieur Der- 
brow's dancing bear, having suffered long and 
patiently at the hands of his cruel master, last 
night laid him dead at his feet with a smgle 
blow," was Pere La Chaise's cutting reply. 

For an instant the superstition of Louvois' 
nature caused him to draw his breath quickly, 
then he laughed with a careless shrug of his 
shoulders. "That was unfortunate for Der- 
brow," he said. "But Madame Scarron, poor, 
unknown, and friendless, can never cause me a 
moment's uneasiness. Now let us see the King, 
as I have letters to put before him." 

"Which you have doubtless already an- 
swered," remarked the priest pointedly as they 
left the room. 

Their interview with the King was postponed, 
as His Majesty was not in the royal apartments. 
After parting with his companion Louvois pro- 
ceeded through the Rue de Tournelles to the 
Palais de Justice. 

So entirely was his mind occupied with 
schemes for his future, when he alone should be 
the trusted adviser of the King, that he was not 
aware of the angry glance of a woman who was 
seated at a window under which he passed. At 
his approach she drew back into a small, low room 
miserably furnished, and with every indication of 
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extreme poverty, whose only brightness was a 
chmbing rose that had twined its branches, 
weighted with perfume and sweetness, around 
the casement as though trying in nature's bounti- 
ful way to cheer the occupants. There was but 
one other person in the room, a woman, who, 
seated at a small table, was bending over some 
tapestry, plying her needle steadily with no heed 
to the outside world. 

"What is it, Manon?" she asked, looking up 
as the sudden movement and angry exclamation 
of the woman at the window drew her attention. 

" Pardon me, madame, it was Monsieur Lou- 
vois. He always reminds me of his father, he 
is so much like him, and to think he has risen to 

such prominence, and you, madame " and the 

sobs arose in Manon's throat, preventing further 
words. 

Perhaps madame's strong, white fingers hesi- 
tated over her shining roll of tapestry, but if so it 
was only for an instant, then she took up her 
needle again. 

"Calm yourself, Manon,*' she said, in the 
sweet, modulated voice which was one of her 
great charms. "Why do you waste a thought 
upon him? The past is behind us, we have to do 
with the present." She paused a moment, then 
went on: "But, Manon, this is of more impor- 
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tance to us now. I am putting in a few last 
stitches, and you know it was to be deKvered to- 
day." 

"Ohl madame, it breaks my heart that you 
should have to struggle so to pay for this miser- 
able shelter ; if I could only do it all and save you. 
Since my sickness I have been able to earn so 
little, but I have promise of work next week and 
then you can rest." 

Madame gave her a kind look. " You must not 
speak so," she said. " I do not forget how you 
have clung to me all these years, that you came 
with me from Martinique, and, in spite of poverty 
and want, you refused to leave me. We will 
have a home provided for us, if Madame de 
Montespan decides to accept me as governess for 
her children. I saw them, you know; the eldest, 
though a cripple, is a most attractive boy." 

" Our Gracious Lady has given him beauty of 
disposition for his lack of strength." 

"But their mother 1 Oh, madamel She is 
only the Bang's mistress, and what are they?" 

" They have souls, and if this duty is given me 
I will accept it as a mission from the Holy 
Mother. What if I am exiled to the chateau, if 
in any way I can help these little ones, who are 
worse than orphans? " 

" Would you spend your life caring for these 
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children, whose very existence the King does not 
acknowledge, and who are kept safely guarded 
and hidden away from the world? What do you 
gain, madame? Why should you devote your 
Ufe to this thankless task?" And Manon's 
dusky face plainly expressed her feelings. 

"Hush, Manon; is it not written, *What ye 
have done unto the least of these, my Uttle ones, 
ye have done even likewise unto me? ' But come," 
she said, rising, "my work is finished; bring me 
my cloak and veil." 

Her calm individuality impressed Manon, as 
it always did those who were brought under 
her influence, and which in later years aided 
her, as Madame de Maintenon, to hold her 
position at court and retain her influence over 
the King. 

Some hours later, Louvois was returning from 
his visit to the Palais de Justice when the sound 
of voices and clash of steel caused him to hasten 
toward a square at the end of the narrow street 
through which he was passing, where, to his sur- 
prise, he saw the captain of his own guard with a 
half score of men facing a Uttle group, foremost 
of which was a stalwart soldier whose resolute 
bearing plainly told it was not the first time he 
had held an enemy in check. 

His sword, a Toledo blade of finest workman- 
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ship, had ahready sent the captain's weapon flying 
from his hand, an act which had not soothed that 
officer's temper, and which caused his followers 
to hesitate. 

They would have heen still more reluctant to 
pursue the combat had they known that their 
doughty opponent was one of the greatest 
Spanish swordsmen of the day and a noted free- 
lance, Miguel Menantes. 

With his back against the wall was a young 
man of perhaps twenty, who had just shaken 
himself free from the grasp of a soldier, and with 
sword drawn stood on guard in an attitude that 
proved he was no novice with the weapon. Be- 
side him, also on the defensive, stood another, 
somewhat older, who, though heavier, was tall 
and dark and bore a striking resemblance to his 
more youthful comrade. The younger man had 
thrown aside both coat and hat. A mass of dark, 
curly hair was pushed back from his flushed face, 
and his great black eyes flashed defiance. 

Near them, stopped by the quarrel, was a 
closely veiled lady attended by a maid. 

"By whose orders do you dare lay hands on 
me?" the young man demanded, while the old 
soldier, who stood facing the would-be captor, 
repeated: "Yes, by whose orders, and why 
should a De Mowbray be so insulted? " 

[11] 
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"His Highness the Marquis de Louvois has 
ordered me to convey Monsieur de Mowbray to 
the Monastery of St. John's, there to await the 
will of His Most Gracious Majesty," the furious 
captain answered. 

''Un mille DiahUy he did I Only those who 
are to be sent to Rome for religious captivity 
ever go to the Monastery of St. John's," burst 
forth the exasperated Miguel. 

"I know nothing of that. I bear the com- 
mands of Monsieur Louvois, the Minister of 
War, and intend to execute them without more 
ado," was the captain's answer. 

But at this juncture came an unexpected inter- 
ruption, as the lady who had been listening atten- 
tively lifted her veil and spoke to them. 

"A De Mowbray, did you say — ^who are you? 
Tell me," she asked, addressing the young man, 
who bowed courteously and said: 

" I thank you for your interest, madame. I 
am a De Mowbray." 

"And your father?" 

"Was Count Louis de Mowbray, a faithful 
soldier of the Ejng. This villain says I am to go 
with him by the orders of Monsieur Louvois, but 
I demand an interview with the King. Take 
your hands from me, or I'll run you through," 
he exclaimed, turning fiercely to a soldier, who, 
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taking advantage of the cessation of hostilities, 
had again taken hold of him. 

The lady turned to the angry captain, saying: 
"Your pardon, sir — ^it would seem a great in- 
justice has been done. Monsieur de Mowbray 
demands an interview with the King, and you at- 
tempt to drag him away. Though he may have 
been guilty of wrong-doing. His Majesty is as 
a kind father to his children, and his great loving 
heart is filled with pity, not anger, for those who 
disobey. Surely this youth has not sinned so 
deeply that his ever- just Majesty has refused to 
hear him." In her earnestness she put back her 
veil completely and stood revealed, a strikingly 
lovely woman, with brilliant complexion, large, 
bright, dark eyes, superb form and matchless an- 
of irace and refinement. 

As she spoke Louvois came forward, and a 
« spectator, who seemed interested in the conversa- 
tion, also came a step nearer, then paused to listen 
again. 

Louvois, incensed that his plans should have 
been checked, demanded: "Who dare stop my 
officer in the discharge of his duty? " 

Whatever answer the indignant boy or his 
champion, Miguel, might have made was pre- 
vented as the lady turned and faced the Minister 
of War. 
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" I dare I Monsieur Louvois," was her firm an- 
swer, "in the name of His Majesty, and I de- 
mand justice for Monsieur de Mowbray. His 
father was a brave soldier and died fighting for 
his King, and that King has never turned a deaf 
ear to a petition for aid or help. It is enough 
for King Louis to know a cause is just." 

White with passion, Louvois turned to his 
guard. "Remove this woman and convey the 
boy away as I have ordered." 

As he spoke the silent looker-on advanced. He 
was of such a commanding presence he would 
have attracted attention in any assembly. 

He bowed with uncovered head, saying: "I 
thank you, madame, for your loyal words; be 
assured I shall alwavs strive to merit them." 
Turning to the Minister, he said: "Louvois, I 
think we will delay sending Monsieur de Mow- 
bray from Paris until he has had his interview 
with the King." 

As the astonished young men dropped on their 
knees, in obedience to the energetic motion of 
Miguel, Fran9oise d'Aubigny — ^Madame Scar- 
ron — ^reahsed, from the uncovered heads and 
bended knees, that she was face to face with His 
Majesty Louis XIV., King of France. 
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CHAPTER II 

A COUETIEE OF FRANCE MEETS A NOVICE OF ST. 

UBSULA 

yA LONG a road in northern France the 
/ % afternoon sun was abeady throwing 
y % shadows that lengthened into grotesque 
shapes. A light breeze, filled with the 
sweet fragrance of the woods, sprang up ; and on 
a limb of a sturdy old king of the forest a 
raven croaked a warning to his comrades that 
night was coming on, as two horsemen rode slowly 
along the highway. Both steeds and men were 
weary, as they had been travelling for some 
hours. The soft breeze seemed grateful to the 
riders, and they glanced from side to side as if 
seeking for a place to dismount and rest. Sud- 
denly the road that had been winding be- 
tween level fields made a sharp turn, and they 
found themselves in a dense forest. The mur- 
mur of a brook rushing along in its hurried flight, 
as though there was not a moment to spare before 
it joined some larger stream, and the solenm 
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silence of the deep woods, like that of a great 
cathedral, was a most welcome relief after their 
day's journey. 

The younger man lifted his soft plumed hat, 
threw back his hair, and breathed a sigh of satis- 
faction. The boyish figure of rran9ois de Mow- 
bray, whom the kindly interference of Madame 
Scarron saved from banishment, had developed 
into the slender though well knit form of the 
yoimg man. His comrade, who had been his 
companion on that memorable morning in Paris, 
was his cousin, Victor de Mowbray. 

Though the two men, who now entered this in- 
viting woodland, were dressed in plain riding 
costume, a certain air of distinction marked them 
as gentlemen of the court. 

Another turn of the road brought them to the 
edge of the little stream, and Fran9ois, reining in 
his horse, dismounted, exclaiming: 

" This may be a fast day with you, but I know 
of no obligations which should make it one for 
me 1 The miserable food doled out to us at that 
hostelry at noon was hardly worthy of the name, 
and, mon Dieu! I am famished." 

With an emphatic denial of any intention to do 
penance, his companion was soon beside him on 
the soft mossy ground. With the instinct of true 
soldiers, they loosened the saddle girths and pick- 
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eted their horses, allowing them to eat the fresh 
grass by the roadside. Then, taking from their 
saddle-bags bread, meat, and wine, they threw 
themselves down to enjoy their evening meal. 

" You succeeded almost beyond our hopes on 
your mission to Madrid, and His Majesty was 
pleased, indeed, at the report you made. I 
gloried in your triumph, but am very glad that 
on this journey abroad I was permitted to go with 
you." 

"I thought of you many times," answered 
Fran9ois, "and when in Madrid knew how you 
would enjoy roaming among the quaint streets 
and seeing the odd little shops, consisting of one 
or perhaps two rooms but seldom more, which are 
the abodes of families. I wonder so many can 
live in such cramped quarters, though they thrive 
and seem to be happy, and what more does any 
one want? The ladies, ah ! you needn't smile, for 
who could go to Spain and not admire the 
Spanish beauties — even were they as little in- 
terested in feminine loveliness as you ? No more 
charming pictures could be found than the 
Spanish maidens with their dark hair and large, 
glistening eyes." 

"But," interrupted Victor, "with a little of 
the devil that lurks in every Spaniard's eyes ? " 

"Holdl You forget I had a Spanish grand- 
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mother, and will always have cause to bless her 
memory, as I am indebted to her for my swarthy 
skin, enabling me to pass as a Spaniard on my 
recent visit to Spain, and, thanks to the early and 
constant training of Miguel, I had no difficulty 
with the language." 

"True," Victor answered; "I forgot your 
Spanish blood, but I still say there is some devil 
in them all. I have known times when I thought 
you, though generally very even tempered, could 
claim a sUght relationship with His Satanic Maj- 
esty," and his quiet face wore an amused expres- 
sion, whict( was responded to by a laugh from 
Fran9ois. 

Never mind my Spanish inheritance," he said. 
You old St. Anthony! I am trying to interest 
you in the beauties of Spain. Even the little 
serving maids, and, for that matter, the women 
in most menial positions, dress their hair with the 
greatest attention, and never neglect to wear a 
flower or bright ribbon, which adds so much to 
their attractiveness that one does not think wheth- 
er their dress be of silk or linen. The Esco- 
rial would have interested you. Our St. Denis is 
to us as that is to them. It always fills me with 
awe to visit those solemn tombs and reaUse that 
they contain all that is left of what was once 
power and strength. It is not as gloomy or dark 
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a resting place as St. Denis, though very grand 
and imposing, still one feels glad to get into the 
blessed sunshine and leave them to their silent 
sleep. I regretted your absence. Be sure, if I 
can prevent it, we will never again be separated 
for long." 

" Why did Louvois give you the name of Liouis 
de Richert, which you are still to retain? " Victor 
asked. 

Your father and mine," said Francois, 

made the name of De Mowbray too well known 
and too much feared among the enemies of King 
Louis for us to travel on any secret mission 
under it." 

"Louvois was wise. This mission of ours to 
London and the court requires great secrecy and 
caution," Victor answered after a pause. 

" I doubt if we will succeed. This diplomacy 
is tricky business and I Uke it not." 

" I think Louvois has chosen well. A man who 
could learn the secrets at Madrid as you did can 
surely succeed at the London court if any one 
can." And he gave his cousin an admiring 
Iglance. 

"The ambition of Charles II. to govern ab- 
solutely and dissolve his parliament entirely, that 
led him to accept the pension from King Louis 
in return for which he pledged his assistance, has 
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really caused great trouble, and I doubt if it will 
be settled quickly. With all his shrewdness in 
his country's cause, King Liouis does not under- 
stand the people of Holland. I have been much 
among them and I know they will never yield. 
William the Silent, when he threw off the 
Spanish yoke, gave them a taste of freedom they 
cannot forget," said Fran9ois earnestly. 

"But who could lead them? William of 
Orange is too young a man." 

" I have met WiUiam of Orange, and he is a 
man far beyond his years. There are men who 
can grasp an opportunity and who will march to 
victory where others meet defeat, and he is such a 
man," answered Fran9ois. 

" If we fail we will not be alone. Were there 
not others sent to meet us ? " asked Victor. 

" Yes ; we are to meet Champlain and the Mar- 
quis de Monte in London. We need not hope 
to see France again for several months. I have 
more occasion to regret that than you. Do not 
take it so much to heart — ^if we do not succeed 
we can only do our best ; or is there another reason 
for your gloomy looks ? Are you aware you have 
scarcely spoken all day until now? You seem 
singularly quiet for a man who has been allowed 
the privilege of spending so much time at court, 
surrounded by the loveliest of womankind. 
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Have you at last found that there are bright 
glances which can inflict as sharp a wound as the 
pikes of oiir enemies ? Who is she, cousin? Tell 
me. I have long expected the day would come 
when you would surrender unconditionally. Is 
it Madame La Porte, the pretty widow, or Made- 
moiselle Julie de Chapelle?" and he gave him 
a roguish look; but Victor was too much occu- 
pied with his own thoughts to see his cousin's 
amusement, and answered gravely : 

" You are mistaken ; my time was spent, not in 
dancing attendance upon the ladies, but in drill- 
ing, daily, the men of your command. These 
new weapons that Monsieur Louvois has given 
the army, and which are really a spear and gun 
combined, are Uke to |>|rove of great usefulness. 
Rest easy concerning me — I am heart whole, 
and have no mind to be otherwise, for the 
court would be a sorry place to seek a sweet- 
heart." 

Fran9ois smiled, enjoying the situation. 
"Your words relieve me of a great fear," he 
said. " I would have hidden my feelings through 
loyalty to you, my more than brother. Now I can 
lay siege to the heart of pretty little Mademoi- 
selle ViUiars with no thought of your old fond- 
ness for her to hold me back. She told me you 
and she had always been good friends, and I 
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confess I hesitated. Now I shall pursue my 
wooing with all despatch." 

Victor suddenly sprang to his feet and turned 
to his cousin. " By heavens I Do you mean that ? 
Are you in earnest? I swear to you, if you are 
trifling with her, I would kill you." 

He was paler than when, side hy side, the 
two had faced the enemy and with ttieir score of 
men held the bridge of Berne for Luxembourg 
in the very face of death. 

Fran9ois stared at the changed countenance of 
the man before him, then threw back his head and 
laughed with such a ringing, boyish satisfaction 
that Victor only looked wrathfuUy at him. 

" You dear old Diogenes ! Have I forced you 
from your tub, and are you ready to ask me to 
get out of your sunlight? " he exclaimed. " I have 
at last found the weak point in the chain-coat of 
reserve you have fastened about yourself ever 
since I returned. I knew when I saw you that 
some woman had you in her silken net. I wanted 
to find out which one, and, my dear Victor, let 
me assure you that, as usual, you are much to be 
envied, for Mademoiselle Villiars is in every way 
most sweet, true, and charming ; incidentally, she 
dances divinely, and when I spoke of you as we 
danced she blushed, though, true to her court 
training, she at once said, ' It is very warm.' " 
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" Forgive me ; I spoke in the heat of passion. 
I do love her, but I have never told her so, for 
I fear she is only as many others there and has 
no heart for a soldier's wooing. What have I 
to offer one brought up amid luxury as she 
has been? 

" It is useless to build air castles. I am only a 
rough soldier and she a pretty little butterfly 
of the court, but I love her devotedly, and unless 
I make her my wife I shall never marry." 

It was so unusual for the quiet Victor to ex- 
press such deep feeling that Fran9ois was greatly 
moved, and the earnest handclasp of his light- 
hearted cousin told Victor more plainly than 
words of the sympathy and love Fran9ois bore 
him. Silently they turned, saddled their horses 
and rode slowly on. Victor broke the silence. 

"Have you heard again from Count de la 
Vergne regarding your betrothal?" 

" Not a word, though I know some time that 
His Majesty wiU remember it. I am willing to 
forget it while he does. I heard of Mademoiselle 
de la Vergne from a Spanish ofiicer I met in 
Madrid. He said he saw her at the installation of 
the Abbess of St. Catherine's. According to him, 
she was very lovely, but I was really not enough 
interested to press the matter. I do not like this 
way of binding children to a marriage. But seel 
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Great heavens! Look, Victor, what has hap- 
pened? Down there at the foot of the hill — an 
overturned coach! And there are ladies, too! 
Come, we must help them ! " 

It was as Fran9ois had said. Standing beside 
an overturned coach was a woman, whose garb 
was that of an Abbess of a convent, and with 
her, four nims in the habits of the Order of 
St. Ursula, though the dresses of two showed 
them to be merely pupils and evidently in the 
care of the Mother Superior. 

The driver lay stunned and an out-rider was 
trying to revive him while another stood help- 
lessly looking on, and a horse lay dead beside the 
overturned conveyance. One of the young 
novices was wiping off the mud from the robe 
of the Mother Superior, and the other was 
endeavouring to extricate the Sisters from their 
plight, while they clung together and clutched 
their beads frantically. 

The two young men sprang from their horses 
and, stepping forward hat in hand, begged to be 
allowed to assist them. 

Victor aided the grooms to right the coach, 
which was still intact as to its wheels; while 
Fran9ois addressed himself to the Abbess, and 
asked if he could see the ladies to their 
destination. 
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"I thank you, my son," the Abbess replied. 
" Our Lady of Grace has sent you to us. We 
are journeying from the Convent of St. Ursula 
to St. Catherine's, and something must have 
frightened the horses, for they ran away and 
upset us here. Thanks to the protecting mercy 
of St. Ursula, we are not seriously hurt, but 
night is coming on and we are still many miles 
from shelter." 

While the Abbess was speaking, the eyes of 
the light-haired novice had been fixed upon Fran- 
9ois so intently that as he turned and met her 
gaze she blushed and tried to hide her face under 
the hood of her habit. But his glance had been 
too quick; and brief as it was, he knew that he 
had never seen a lovelier vision. 

Assuring the Abbess that, if she would allow 
them the privilege, he and his comrade would 
conduct them to some place of safety, he turned 
to assist Victor, whose energetic counsel had 
helped the grooms to mend the coach after a fash- 
ion; and by pressing into service the horse of 
one of the out-riders, they were able to proceed, 
though with great care. 

It was, of course, very necessary that Fran9ois 
should frequently pause at the broken door of 
the coach to look after the welfare of the Abbess 
and her charges, and though his respectful ques- 
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tions were addressed to the Mother, his looks 
spoke volumes to the young novice sitting in 
silence beside her. Victor, riding at the opposite 
side, thanked his patron saint that now, at least, 
there could be no love-making for Francois, but 
all unknown to him the httle blind boy was aim- 
ing a very bright and shining arrow. Victor had 
other matters to drive all thoughts of love- 
making from his mind, for darkness was fast ap- 
proaching, and though the attendant spoke of 
an inn where they had intended to spend the 
night, it was still some miles away. Meanwhile, 
the shattered coach forbade haste, and the gather- 
ing gloom and state of the roads delayed them 
further. But after some hours they saw a light 
in the distance and at last, to their great relief, 
drew up before a long, low house. 

Their demands for admittance brought f ortK 
a half -grown boy, followed by a rough-looking 
host, who was inclined to be disagreeable. But 
the two young men, pushing past into the room, 
directed a groom to see that there was a fire, 
as they were chilled with the night wind. Victor 
then saw that the attendant obeyed his instruc- 
tions, somewhat mollifying the gruff host by a 
gold piece, while Fran9ois assisted the ladies 
from the coach. 

In so doing his fingers may have closed over 
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those of the bright-hau-ed girl with a pressure 
not really necessary, but it was dark and the 
coach step uncertain. He conducted them into 
the one large living room, where a huge fire soon 
gave out a heat and light most welcome. A table, 
with dishes and tankards on it, some benches 
and a rude chair or two made up the scanty 
furniture. 

Francois drew up one of the seats for the 
Abbess, throwing over it a blanket from the 
coach, while the nuns, hke a flock of frightened 
birds, clustered around her. 

" Here you are safe. Mother," he said. " Rest 
in peace; we will guard you. I hope this siu'ly 
fellow can give you something fit for your 
evening meal. But you have, at least, fire and 
shelter." 

" Thanks to good St. Ursula, and to you, my 
son, this rest is indeed grateful. Our wants are 
simple; we are vowed, you know, to poverty 
and humility." 

A sudden pang, as if a hand had gripped his 
heart, came over Fran9ois. Was it possible that 
the young novice was destined for the Church? 
But even so — ^what was it to him? She was a ' 
stranger whom he had seen for the first time 
only a few hours before; yet, with one of those 
swift convictions which come at times, he real- 
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ised the world was changed for him and could 
say, with Romeo : 

"Did my heart love till now? Forswear it, sight I 
For I ne*er saw true beautj till this night" 

The gratitude of the Abbess was increased 
by the solicitous care for her comfort which 
both the young men exhibited in urging the land- 
lord to provide the best his coarse larder could 
furnish. 

As the benches were limited, by some means 
the fair-hau-ed girl found the dark stranger 
standing beside her. It might have been acci- 
dental ; the sharp glance which the Mother gave 
assured her it was; but that pious lady little 
dreamed she was a victim to the well-laid plans 
of as polished a young diplomat as ever graced 
a King's court. His remarks, in fact all his atten- 
tions, were so entirely bestowed upon the Abbess, 
that Victor gave him a surprised and suspicious 
look. But even he, well as he knew his volatile 
younger cousin, did not suspect that the first act 
in the great drama of love was being played with 
an intensity and earnestness that Corneille might 
have envied, though the principal actors ex- 
changed no words. Before long, Fran9ois was 
in deep conversation with the Abbess, and, using 
all the persuasions that had drawn from the sus- 
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picious Spaniards their secrets, he drew from the 
unsuspecting and gentle-minded Mother the 
story of her little flock. Though she could not, 
under a rule of her Order, give names, he learned 
to his joy that the two yoimg novices were not 
destined for the Church, but were completing 
their education with her. 

At the entrance of the host, they arose and 
were conducted to their sleeping apartments. 

Victor's energy, Fran9ois' persuasions, and 
King Louis' gold pieces combined were suc- 
cessful in finding means to repair the coach next 
morning, and without great loss of time the Ab- 
bess departed, leaving her thanks and blessing 
for the young men, to whom each nun made a 
formal little bow. As Francois assisted the fair- 
haired girl, her cloak fell from her shoulders, 
and, stooping to get it, he raised her fingers to 
his lips in more than a " holy palmer's kiss." She, 
blushing, drew away and quickly entered the 
coach and would not look again. 

Fran9ois, as he watched them disappear down 
the long hill, was filled with a deUcious wonder, 
and a question floated through his brain: Could 
it be she had aided the cloak to drop? Otherwise, 
how came she to lose anything apparently so 
securely fastened? 
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CHAPTER III 

PIERRE DE LA VERGNE RECEIVES A VISIT FROM A 

SILK MERCHANT 

A CREAKING sign which swung be- 
fore the door of a hostelry near the 
boundary between HoUand and France 
about the year 1673 informed travellers 
that they could find food and shelter vdthin. 
Here Hendrick Vanloo and his energetic Dutch 
sister, Katrina, made strangers welcome. 

One breezy day in early spring the half-door 
of the great square room stood open to admit 
the morning air. The interior thus revealed was 
pleasing. The large mantel at the farther end 
of the room was adorned with a row of pewter 
plates and tankards which reflected the sunshine 
on their bright faces. The floor was scoured 
with sand until one would not have hesitated to 
partake of his morning meal from its snowy 
boards, and the massive furniture was polished 
till it shone like glass. In the doorway stood 
Katrina directing a little maid in short gown, 
wooden shoes and quaint cap, who was giving a 
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few final touches to the room, although it was 
already spotless. 

"I think that will do, Gretchen," said the 
mistress at last, with a satisfied nod ; " the morn- 
ing churning has yet to be worked, and the noon- 
day meal prepared/' 

In obedience to the suggestion, Gretchen left 
the room. Katrina was turning to f oUow her 
when Hendrick entered with frowning face and 
sullen au*. A look of impatience came over her 
own placid countenance, and when she spoke it 
was in a tone of annoyance. 

"Out of sorts again, Hendrick I What can 
the matter be? I dislike such mumbhng and 
grumbling. This has been going on now for 
weeks, and it is time you smiled. You were not 
always so crabbed and unreasonable. What ails 
you, Hendrick? Why don't you stop grumbling 
to yourself, and speak out?" 

Hendrick turned slowly and regarded her for 
a moment in his heavy, stolid fashion, as though 
he had fully determined at last to free his mind 

" What good does it do? " he said. " When I 
speak you pay no attention. I tell you there's 
something wrong about this fellow Jacques, who 
has been hanging around here for the last few 
days. I have no faith in him. He pretends to 
be slow and stupid; but for all that I believe it 
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is put on for some purpose, as I saw him step 
lively enough yesterday when he thought my 
back was turned." 

Katrina gave a startled glance at her brother, 
then answered quietly: " Don't be foolish, Hen- 
drick. He is only a poor unfortunate and he 
leaves us to-day. He told me so this morning." 

" He may be all right, as you say, but now-a- 
days, when so many villains have rebelled against 
their lawful King and joined that upstart Wil- 
liam of Orange, it behooves an honest. God- 
fearing man to be on his guard. Why, I've 
had my doubts even of you, Katrina, and I 
sometimes wonder if you could possibly be 
friendly to these rebels." 

An indignant look flashed over Katrina's face, 
but she controlled herself and left the room be- 
fore he could say more. He paused with mouth 
agape, then with a dissatisfied grunt he took up 
his basket and followed her to the kitchen, where 
the object of their discussion, a small, wiry man, 
was preparing to depart. 

In attending to her household duties that day 
Katrina seemed disturbed and unusually pre- 
occupied. Hendrick watched her furtively, 
though he would have understood her nervous- 
ness, and been even more suspicious, had he 
known that she expected the coach which drew 
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up to the hostelry in the afternoon. As the 
vehicle stopped, a young man alighted and as- 
sisted two ladies who quickly followed him. 
They were promptly ushered, by Katrina, into 
the large living room. Here refreshments were 
placed upon the table and the newcomers settled 
themselves to rest after their journey, while 
Katrina with a significant look left the room. 

" Ma foi, what a ride that was 1 Why did we 
come here, Pierre?" asked one of the ladies. 
She was slender and light-haired and her violet 
eyes were the same that had haunted Fran9ois 
de Mowbray ever since the morning he bade 
farewell to the Abbess of St. Ursula and her 
companions. Receiving no immediate reply 
from her brother. Marguerite de la Vergne con- 
tinued impatiently: 

" I don't see why you brought us here. Why 
did we not go to Bressac at once? You might 
trust us and tell us your plans." 

" Little sister, you should have as much con- 
fidence as Lucille," said Pierre ; and he gave the 
girl by whose chair he was standing a loving 
look; "she asks no questions. In such times as 
these ignorance sometimes means safety." 

" I dislike so many secrets," returned Margue- 
rite. " I want to know why we are here. Natu- 
rally, Lucille would agree to what you say, but I 
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do not like this loitering along the way, instead 
of going on to the chateau." 

" I remember once, Marguerite, you made no 
objection to a sudden stopping, though we were 
in much distress ; nor have I heard you complain 
of it since," interposed Lucille de Jeanot with a 
little laugh. She clapped her hands gleefully at 
her friend's embarrassment and the deep blush 
which spread over Marguerite's face. " The at- 
tention and care bestowed upon you by that light- 
haired, homely young man " 

"Why, Lucille 1" interrupted Marguerite. 
" How can you say that ? He was dark and very 
handsome. I am " 

Lucille's merry laugh and Pierre's astonished 
look told Marguerite that she had fallen into a 
trap, and she stopped suddenly. Then her 
brother asked, severely: 

When did this happen? I never heard of it." 
I told you of the accident, Pierre," answered 
Marguerite, hurriedly; "it was whUe we were 
travelling with the Abbess. It is only Lucille's 
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nonsense." 



The beseeching look she gave the other girl 
made Lucille reply quickly : 

" I was jesting. We told you long ago of the 
young men who helped us." 

Pierre looked from one to the other, "I 
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think I must be like the queen of old, who said: 
* The half has not been told me.' Who was the 
young man whom you two seem to have viewed 
with such different eyes? " 

"It was nothing but her foolishness," pro- 
tested Marguerite. " We did not ask his name, 
and you know the Abbess would not tell him 
ours." Then she continued in another vein: 
** When will you take us to Bressac, Pierre? Ohl 
if Sister Agatha had not been taken sick, and 
Sister Margaret had not been obliged to go back 
with her, we could have gone on without you. 
What became of Hugo and the men? Why do 
we have to wear this queer Dutch dress? " 

"More questions, eh, to answer mine?" re- 
turned Pierre. "Have patience. Marguerite; 
you will know all in good time. You and Lu- 
cille must keep my counsel, as much depends 
upon it. Hark you," — ^in a low voice, — " I am 
ecqpecting news of great importance, of which no 
one but Katrina and ourselves must know. 
Katrina is friendly; that is why I brought you 
here, since you could not go on alone. I was 
obliged to send Hugo and the men to Leyden 
and come here myself to wait. Don't be uneasy ; 
we will have a few pleasant days visiting the odd 
nooks and comers of this queer old town. It 
will interest you both and, as it is your first visit, 
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you will find much to smile over among these 
quaint, honest, and over-clean Dutch people. 
Then I will go on with you, if all turns out as I 
expect." 

Pierre paused abruptly, for the sullen face of 
Hendrick appeared at the threshold. The girls 
realised intuitively that this man was imf riendly 
and to be feared. 

"Does monsieur or the ladies desire to stay 
over night? " he asked, civilly enough. 

" Yes — ^perhaps for a day or two — ^if you can 
accommodate us," replied Pierre. " Here is 
gold in advance to pay for your best rooms and 
good care of our horses." 

"Very well, monsieur; I shall see to the sta- 
bles, and do you, Katrina, show the rooms," said 
he, striding out as his sister entered the room. 

" We must be careful," cautioned Katrina, in 
a low voice, after he had gone. " If Hendrick 
knew that I had a secret understanding with you 
he would turn you all out instantly. But for my 
old mistress' children I would do much. De- 
pend upon me, but — ^be careful 1" 

It was as Pierre had said. The days^which 
followed were so full of interest that Margue- 
rite was glad they had been forced to stop. 
Toward evening of the third day, when they 
returned from visiting the old town, they were 
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met by Katrina, who said, significantly, as she 
passed them: 

"We have another guest, Monsieur Pierre, a 
silk merchant going to Paris with his goods." 

Marguerite's attention was attracted by the 
peculiar way in which Katrina spoke, but when 
they entered and saw the stranger, a thin, dark- 
skinned, middle-aged man, who did not seem 
inclined to be sociable, though he greeted them 
politely, she concluded that she had been mis- 
taken in fancying that a look of meaning had 
passed between Katrina and Pierre. 

The influence of the warm fire and Katrina's 
good supper changed the stranger's mood and he 
became more talkative and spoke of the weather, 
the state of the roads, and travel in general at 
that time of year. Later in the evening, when 
he proposed a game of checkers, Pierre accepted, 
and the girls left them deeply engrossed in their 
game. They were still playing when Hendrick 
fastened every bolt and bar, and with a surly 
" Gk)od-night " climbed the steep stairs and was 
soon lost to the world in deep slmnber. They 
played until Katrina entered and going to Pierre 
whispered : 

" The night is clear, monsieur, but we may have 
a storm before morning." 

" Then it necessitates wise men to be cautious. 
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We will heed your warning, Katrina." With a 
quick movement Pierre pushed the board aside 
and spoke to the stranger in a low voice. 

"Now for your news, Henri. What is it?" 

"I come straight from Amsterdam and the 
Prince, but what I have to say is for your ears 
only," returned the stranger. 

Drawing Pierre forward they conversed in 
subdued tones, while Katrina seated herself on 
the lower step of the stairs and kept watch 
against any interruption. The news imparted to 
Pierre was evidently not pleasing, for presently 
he sprang to his feet excitedly and with an indig- 
nant protest exclaimed : 

"Mow Dieu! I will not consent. I refuse 1 
That is not my work. I am willing to give my 
life, but such a task imperils my honour as well." 

"Hush, monsieur 1" whispered Henri, entreat- 
ingly. " We must be cautious! But surely you 
will consent. Only the bravest can do this work, 
and no one is better fitted for it than you. You , 
must go — ^the Prince has said it, and I have come ^ 
especially to order you to leave at once for Am- > 
sterdam, there to perfect the plans. A 
league from here I have left horses and have 
made arrangements for you to go at daybreak 
with all possible speed. If this is to be done, 
there is no time to lose." 
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Pierre had been walking nervously up and 
down the room while Henri spoke. Finally he 
stopped before him and said, in a tone of an- 
noyance : 

" Jacques left word for me to wait your com- 
ing, but had I known your errand I beheve I 
would have gone on to Bressac. I was sorry, 
upon my arrival here, to find him gone, but this 
surly Hendrick had grown suspicious, and Kat- 
rina thought best to hiury him away, slo I did 
not imagine the purpose of your visit. I am 
willing to give up home, wealth, everything, if 
need be ; but what you ask is too much, even for 
such a cause." 

Then the sweet, gentle face of Lucille and his 
dearly loved sister. Marguerite, seemed to rise 
before him, and he continued slowly : 

" 'Tis not death I fear, in case of failure, but 

'tis the manner of it that is abhorrent to me. 

Death is nothing to a soldier — but disgrace — 

J, O ! '' and he turned away with a shudder. 

i The other placed his hand on the young man's 

^ shoulder kindly but firmly. " You are the only 

one we have who can go. Being a Frenchman, 

you can enter Paris without suspicion and play 

your part well. Monsieur, it is absolutely 

necessary and you must go." 

Pierre remained silent. 
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"Why do you hesitate, monsieur?" asked 
Henri. "You surprise me greatly by your 
indecision." 

" * Before he plays, a prudent player examines 
his cards,' " was the quiet response. 

Then followed a long conversation; and far 
into the night the men sat earnestly diKscussing 
ways and means. When they parted it was with 
an understanding shake of the hand, and a " God 
speed you " from the silk merchant. 

Early on the following morning Marguerite 
and Lucille were roused from their sleep by 
Katrina, who brought a message from Pierre 
asking them to join him at once. Katrina then 
left them to dress in much haste. 

When they entered the large room they found 
Pierre booted and spurred for departure. After 
greeting them, he drew them to him and spoke 
calmly: 

"Marguerite, I must leave you and Lucille 
here for a while. Promise me to be brave and 
patient till I return. You are safe here with 
good Katrina. And, little sister, much depends 
upon your discretion. You must remain un- 
known, for my sake. Forget that you are Mar- 
guerite de la Vergne; until I come again yoa 
are Antoinette de Jeanot, Lucille's sister. Re- 
tain your Holland dress, as it is a protection to 
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you. Confide freely in Katrina, but be careful 
not to give Hendrick cause for suspicion." 

The young women at once realised that some 
dangerous and unexpected mission had called 
him forth; but they asked no questions and only 
clung to him closely as he bade them a tender 
farewell. For a moment there was that silence 
which is more expressive of deep feeling than 
words, and then he gently put them f roto him 
and said : 

"Remember, you are daughters of soldiers. 
The women of your families have been called on 
to make great sacrifices before now, and I only 
ask of you to remain here quietly, and keep 
brave hearts, no matter what may happen. But 
all will soon be well, and we will go on to 
Bressac." 

After another hasty embrace he left them. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE COURTIER AND THE NOVICE MEET AGAIN 

THE day after Pierre left Vanloo's 
tavern, upon a highway, not three 
leagues distant, two horsemen might 
be seen approaching at an easy canter. 
Now and again they looked from side to side as 
if uncertain of their way. They were no other 
than Francois and Victor de Mowbray — or, as 
they were now styled, Louis de Richert and 
Henri Victor — ^returning from England. 

The secret mission of His Most Gracious 
Majesty King Louis XIV. of France to King 
Charles II. of England had been conducted with 
all the diplomacy and tact possessed by am- 
bassadors chosen by the wily French monarch 
for such a purpose. But nevertheless they 
had failed in their efforts to renew between 
the two kings the political relationship which 
had been terminated in 1671. King Charles, 
realising that his people still remembered with 
resentment and regret the sale of Dunkirk, was 
evasive and non-committal. The envoys were 
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forced to leave London, knowing that their 
efforts were unsuccessful; and consequently, in 
accordance with orders received when the confer- 
ence closed, Fran9ois and Victor now found 
themselves in picturesque Holland, where they 
were to await further orders. 

"It cannot be possible that we have missed 
our way," said Victor. " We followed the direc- 
tions too closely for that, but we were to have 
reached Hendrick Vanloo's hostelrv before noon. 
It seems as far off as ever. How long do you 
think it will be necessary to await our orders 
from Luxembourg? *' 

" Only a day or two at most, I hope," replied 
Fran9ois ; " it is this waiting and uncertainty that 
I dislike. I would rather go on directly. How- 
ever, we must obey instructions, even though 
there is apparently no reason for them." 

" I shall be glad to see Paris again," said the 
other. "Pestel these three months have 
dragged, even though there was an English 
court to amuse us. Our only real adventure has 
been the rescuing of a French Abbess and some 
nuns. And, Francois, my lad, that was the first 
time I ever knew you to get near a petticoat with 
a pretty face and try not to flirt. I know you 
made love to Nell Gwynn, under King Charles* 
very nose, but the little novices of St. Ursula 
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seemed to escape you. I really could not have 
blamed you much had you been attracted, for 
they were pretty and — mon Dieu! — one had 
beautiful hau*! However, you may have been 
afraid of it, or her blue eyes ; for all your atten- 
tion was bestowed upon the poor old Abbess. 
But, I assure you, I was much pleased. If you 
were always so thoughtful, you would avoid 
many a heartache." 

Victor's tone was one of raillery and elder- 
brotherly advice, and he spoke with such evident 
satisfaction that Fran9ois, who was bending over 
his horse stroking its mane, was unable to control 
his nurth and burst into a hearty laugh, and Vic- 
tor was compelled to join though not under- 
standing the cause. 

"Don't assume the role of father confessor, 
old fellow, for two can play at that. It does me 
a world of good to hear that, if I threw dust 
into your eyes, who know me so well, how I must 
have deceived the good old Abbess. You spoke 
of my making love to Nell Gwynn — ^Ah ! It was 
only flattery. You said I seemed to grow weary 
of dancing, and the beauties of Charles' court 
did not interest me, 'tis true, as her face 
was ever present, and I cared for no other. I 
do not forget that face, and what is more, I do 
not try. I live but to see her again. My visits 
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to the chapel of Our Lady were to intercede for 
a sight of her. Many women have been beauti- 
ful, but Oh! She excels them all." Turning 
to Victor, Fran9ois was amused at the look of 
amazement on his face. " Ah, you let me score 
that time, and I won all honours. Come, admit 
it, do not forget you said she was pretty, with 
beautiful hair, and you would not have blamed 
me that time," and again he laughed at his 
cousin's look of annoyance. 

"After all, I am satisfied, as a memory that 
keeps you from present dangers is a very good 
thing, especially as you are not likely to meet 
again the one who caused it — ^thanks to the Ab- 
bess of St. Ursula. But lookl" he exclaimed, 
pointing ahead, " I think I can see the hostelry. 
I for one will be grateful for a good meal and 
night's rest, after this day's jogging in the 
saddle." 

At the sight they spurred forward with re- 
newed spirit, and did not draw rein until they 
reached the inn. Hendrick met them in his 
gruff way, which at once became more aflTable 
as Fran9ois greeted him. 

" Good-day, my friend. This is fine weather." 

" It is, indeed, monsieur, real King's weather," 
repUed Hendrick, holding his stirrup. 

The landlord had recognised the password. 
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"I see you expect us. Has any messenger 
been here for me?" asked Franijois, anxiously. 

"No, monsieur, not yet. But I knew you 
were to come, and I have everything ready." 

So saying he motioned them toward the house, 
and took charge of the horses, while the two 
travellers entered the large living-room. 

In the course of his adventurous life Fran9ois 
de Mowbray had met with many surprises and, 
at times, had been called upon to use great self- 
control. But all his training and experience, 
even his court life, did not suffice to keep back 
the exclamation which escaped his Ups when he 
stepped into the room and met the gaze of Mar- 
guerite de la Vergne. 

"The grace of Our Lady be with usl" he 
cried, crossing himself in amazement. The 
grasp he laid on Victor's arm made him wince; 
and the two stood in awkward silence, forgetful 
of their manners for the nonce. 

Victor, though no less astonished, realised, un-» 
like Francjois, that it was no apparition, and 
stood staring at her, wondering why fate should 
have woven such a web about his cousin and this 
unknown girl. 

Marguerite and Lucille rose to their feet, also 
momentarily dumb with surprise. It was Fran- 
fpis who broke the spell. 
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" Mademoiselle 1 " he gasped, "I dared not 
speak, fearing you would vanish like the 
apparition I took you to be. The saints have 
most graciously allowed me the pleasure of this 
meeting. Are you travellers like ourselves?" 

As a rule Marguerite was the more self-con- 
tained of the two girls, but now Lucille, fearing 
lest her friend, surprised into forgetfulness, 
should say something contrary to Pierre's wishes, 
drew Marguerite back, saying: 

"No, monsieur; as you see, we are living in 
Holland," with a little motion toward their 
dresses as though no further explanation were 
necessary. 

" Allow me, ladies, to present my cousin, Henri 
Victor," Fran9ois said, bowing, "and I — am — 
Louis de Richert. Might I ask, mademoiselle, 
whom I have the honour of addressing? " 

"Certainly, monsieur," repUed Marguerite, 
once more taking the lead. " This is my sister 
Lucille 1 and I am," — ^hesitating, — "Antoinette 
de Jeanot. I believe we were not formally pre- 
sented the last time we met," she added 
roguishly. "The fire is grateful, this chilly 
evening. You and monsieur, your cousin, must 
be cold. Will you draw near? " 

The gentlemen accepted this hospitality with 
alacrity. The heat of the fire was indeed wel- 
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come, and cheered by its warmth the four were 
soon conversing like old friends. Katrina, who 
bustled in with hospitable thoughts of supper, 
was surprised at the mutual cordiaUty of the 
group before her. 

The days passed here with Pierre had been 
pleasant ones for Marguerite; but the next few 
which followed Francois de Mowbray's coming 
were filled with the delicious dreaminess of a 
summer afternoon. She was as one whose boat 
floats idly among the water lilies and under 
grateful shadows of overhanging branches, con- 
scious only of the present happiness, without 
heeding the undercurrent that is bearing the little 
craft on and on to depths undreamed of. She 
was no longer Marguerite de la Vergne, plighted 
to a stranger. She was Antoinette de Jeanot, 
living the great pulsing life of the present, and 
thinking only of a dark-eyed courtier known as 
Louis de Richert; and the supposed Louis 
thought of none other, sleeping or waking, than 
Antoinette of Holland. 

But if the hours sped swiftly, bringing to 
Marguerite and Fran9ois oblivion of everything 
excepting their own companionship, they filled 
Victor and Lucille with most disquieting feelings 
of probable trouble. Victor realised keenly 
what might be the consequences to Fran9ois of 
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a love affair as serious as this promised to be. 
He had akeady warned his headstrong cousin of 
the plans which His Majesty had made for him, 
and he could see nothing but disaster if these 
plans were opposed. Lucille had likewise taken 
alarm at the rapid friendship into which these 
two had precipitated themselves. With her con- 
vent training and stem sense of propriety regard- 
ing young men, she felt that they did not know 
enough about each other, and, in fact, that there 
was between them the barrier of not having been 
properly presented. In addition she was pos- 
sessed by a fear that Marguerite would forget 
the caution enjoined upon them by Pierre, and so 
bring harm to him. 

As Lucille sat industriously mending some fine 
lace she confided her fears to Katrina, who 
calmed them, and to Lucille's surprise was much 
opposed to Marguerite's marriage with so rigid a 
Catholic as Francois de Mowbray. She felt re- 
lieved, as she had a guilty consciousness of 
secretly sympathising with Monsieur de Richert, 
whose charming manner she could not resist. 

To Katrina, the complete victory which the 
young man had won over Hendrick was a mys- 
tery. She was distressed to see that the dislike 
and resentment her brother had evinced toward 
Jacques^ some weeks before, was now centred 
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upon Lucille and Marguerite; so the poor 
woman was on her guard daily to avoid unpleas- 
antness. Induced by this she did not repress her 
irritation when, looking up, she f oiuid Hendrick 
watching her with a questioning gaze. 

"What is the matter lately?" she asked 
sharply. "You seem to watch everybody with 
suspicion, even me, and I declare I won't stand 
it much longer." 

" Why do you insist on these girls staying here 
with us?" he asked, coming forward with a 
scowl on his face. "We know nothing about 
them. It is very strange; they wear the Hol- 
land dress and try to pass as country girls, but 
you know better than that and so do I. That 
sneaking Jacques, I believe, knew something of 
their coming; and I should like to know where 
their brother went. For all we can tell, they may 
be plotting with that Devil's servant, William of 
Orange." And he brought his fist down on the 
table with such a resounding blow that Katrina 
started back, for she had never before seen him 
in so ugly a temper. " I tell you," he continued, 
" these girls must go, or we will all go, for I am 
certain there is more in it than we know of; I 
doubt if the man was their brother, and I don't 
believe in the sick mother he went to see ** 

But here Katrina interrupted him. "Hen- 
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drick! Hendrickl Don't be a silly fellow! 
You were doubting me the other day, without 
any cause whatever. You are nursing your 
suspicions until you are positively unbearable! 
And you have changed so much during the last 
few weeks, that one would hardly think you were 
the same man." 

"It is you who have changed, Katrina," he 
grumbled. "You've never been like yourself 
since you were nurse for the children of Count de 
la Vergne. I have spoken of it always, though 
what I said seemed to make no difference." 

"You have no cause for complaint; I am a 
faithful sister and gave up a good home at the 
chateau to come here. But this complaining 
must cease. What is the matter with you any- 
way? " 

Hendrick's mind still being on his first griev- 
ance, he turned to her with an air of meaning. 

" I tell you these girls must go," he began, but 
stopped abruptly and left the room, with a 
sullen greeting, as Marguerite and Lucille 
entered. 

Eatrina, with a hurried glance at Hendrick's 
disappearing figure, said in a whisper to Mar- 
guerite : 

"Good-day, mademoiselle. No word from 
your brother yet? " 
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" No, Katrina, but I expect to hear at any time, 
and when he comes we must leave you." 

" The word will be welcome to you, but not to 
me. Your stay here has cheered this quiet old 
place, and carried me back to happier days." 

And the moisture in Katrina's honest eyes was 
caused not alone by thoughts of parting with 
Marguerite, but by the memory of one who had 
been dear to her indeed, the sweet, gentle mother 
whom Marguerite had lost in early youth. 

"There, Hendrick wants me and I must go I'' 
added Katrina, answering an impatient call. 

"Do you know," Lucille said timidly, after 
the two girls were alone, " I have been watching 
Hendrick, and I am afraid he suspects us." 

"Oh I Do you think he does? I don't see 
how he could in this disguise," returned Mar- 
guerite, with a quick glance at their dresses. 
"You are nervous, Lucille, and frightened at a 
shadow. Katrina has been so faithful; I knew 
we could depend on her when Pierre sent Jacques 
for these clothes. I saw, too, that Hendrick was 
not pleasant, but he knows nothing, and growls 
because he is an old bear." 

" It was Hendrick's love of money that made 
him let us stay, and not our dresses, or Katrina," 
said Lucille. And as she spoke she crossed the 
room, glancing around several times, then took 
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up Katrina's mending basket, as if looking for 
something. " What a pity your gloves have not 
been found 1" she continued. ,"They were the 
last gift you received from Pierre ; let us hope I 
will have better luck with mine, and that Hen- 
drick will not find yours. They might give him 
more occasion than ever to be cross and dissat- 
isfied with us, as they — don't go with that Dutch 
dress. I shall never forget the day Pierre bought 
them for us ; you know I love presents." 

"Especially of Pierre's giving?" Marguerite 
asked, with a mischievous smile. 

Lucille looked down demurely. "I wish we 
could have gone on to the chateau. It does seem 
very strange to me that Pierre should leave us 
so suddenly." 

" He said, in such times as these, we needn't be 
surprised at anything," Marguerite answered. 
" Now we must remain here until his return, or, 
if he sends for us, it will be only a day's journey 
before we join him." 

" I suppose you are glad of this. Marguerite, 
as it will delay your marriage with Fran9ois de 
Mowbray," Lucille remarked, laying down the 
embroidery she held, and leaning forward to look 
at her friend more closely. " Judging from your 
Uncle OUver's last letter, he is making all the 
arrangements." 
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Marguerite turned impatiently aside, as if the 
very subject was disagreeable to her. 

" I would almost be willing to spend the rest of 
my life here if that would delay it," she said, 
determinedly, 

"Or as much of it as Monsieur Louis de 
Riehert would stay and share?" added Lucille 
quickly. Then she resumed the former subject: 
"But why does not Pierre come or send some 
word? I am so anxious ! Do you think anything 
could have happened to him?" 

" Oh, no, no ! I cannot believe that, but I do 
not know why he took this sudden journey. I am 
afraid there was something he kept from us. I 
am sure that silk merchant must have brought 
him some message that changed his plans, as he 
was troubled and worried, and not like himself. 
What do you suppose it all meant? " 

" Would that I knew! " rejoined Lucille, clasp- 
ing her hands tightly together. "Pierre was 
so sad when he went away — as though we 
might never see him again. Did you not ob- 
serve it?" 

" I did ; and we can only pray that no harm will 
befall hhn," replied her friend. 

" I hope now that he will not come for us while 
these men are here," said Lucille ; " his life might 
be in danger." With a woman's instinct to pro- 
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tect one she loved, she had seen a danger to which 
•Marguerite was blind. 

"But Monsieur de Richert would not harm 
him, I am sure," rejoined Marguerite quickly. 

"Why not, pray? We are quite positive that 
Monsieur de Richert is a King's soldier. When 
you asked him he did not deny it, but evaded 
your question." 

" He may be a King's soldier, but he is also a 
gentleman, and would be generous, I know," said 
Marguerite positively. 

" It may be so. All the same I hope Pierre 
will not come here now." 

They both looked up as Katrina entered 
suddenly. 

"I have found your gloves, mademoiselle; 
you must have dropped them last night by 
the tulip bed," said she, giving them to Mar- 
guerite. 

" Oh, thank you, Katrina! I am so glad you 
found them. I feared we never would see them 
again," said Marguerite; then stepping forward 
she put her hand on Katrina's arm and whispered : 
" Have you had any word from Jacques yet? I 
am so anxious about Monsieur Pierre." 

" No, I have heard nothing. Don't worry, all 
will be right with him. Jacques would send us 
word at once if it were not so. We hope he 
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reached Amsterdam, and the miller, who stopped 
for his dimier yesterday, told me quietly that all 
was well; so we have no great cause for alarm. 
Had Hendrick dreamed that he was a trusted 
messenger from Prince William, on his way to 
Leyden, he would have fared poorly for some- 
thing to eat. There ! I hear my brother coming, 
and I'll meet him so he need not bother you," said 
she, and hurried out again. 

"Poor Katrina!" said Marguerite. "She is 
always so good. I know she has a hard time with 
that scowling Hendrick; he gets more disagree- 
able every day. She was nearly as pleased as I 
about finding my gloves." 

" They always make me think of yourself," re- 
marked Lucille, as she took them up caressingly, 
then put them down on the table. " I think one's 
gloves always possess a personahty. But, Mar- 
guerite ! " she exclaimed suddenly, " I nearly for- 
got to tell you that there is a surprise in store for 
you, though it may not be a pleasure. You will 
soon have a chance to judge between Mon- 
sieur de Richert and Count de Mowbray. I heard 
Monsieur Victor say to one of the men who came 
this morning, and whom they called the sergeant, 
that Count de Mowbray would conduct them 
back to Paris himself. So he will be here." 

Marguerite laid down the sewing upon 
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which she had become engaged, and gazed at 
Lucille with a look of terror. 

"Count de Mowbray coming herel OK, no, 
no ! Not here ! " 

"Well, if he should come here he will not 
know you. Monsieur Victor also said that too 
much time had been lost already. Perhaps he 
thought they were not sent to make love." 

Marguerite turned away at this to hide the 
blush that crimsoned her cheek. 

" Wouldn't it be a good idea to ask Monsieur 
de Richert about Count de Mowbray?" con- 
tinued Lucille. "He knew him in Paris — 
Monsieur Victor told me so. You might im- 
prove your time that way, when he makes his 
daily calls; though, on my honour, if Count de 
Mowbray knew of these daily calls they would 
come to a sudden end, and Monsieur de Richert 
be ordered back to Paris. Coimt de Mowbray 
might well question why the other stayed here so 
longl" 

Marguerite drew herself up with great dignity 
and began reprovingly: "Lucille, you forget 
yourself 1" But seeing Lucille's merry counte- 
nance was too much for her gravity, and they 
both laughed as only light-hearted girls can. 

To Lucille this romance appealed strongly, in 
spite of her scruples and misgivings. Her 
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thoughts turned to Pierre, to whom all her love 
had been given since, when an orphan child, she 
had been placed in his father's care. She now 
understood Marguerite's position as never before, 
and, crossing the room, she threw her arms lov- 
ingly around the girl and caressed the smiling 
face in wordless sympathy. 

"We have been like sisters always. Mar- 
guerite," she said tenderly, after a moment, " and 
when I marry Pierre we wiU be sisters, indeed. 
We have never kept any secrets from each other, 
and should not begin now. I think you love 
Monsieur de Richert, and I know he loves you, 
for if ever a man looked at any one with his whole 
heart he is that man. Why not marry him? " 

"One very good reason. I have not been 
asked." 

"Do not jest that way. What will you say 
when he does ask you? " 

Marguerite grew suddenly pale, as the full 
meaning of Lucille's words dawned upon her. 

" Oh 1 1 do not know 1 " she exclaimed. " Why 
am I forced into this marriage with .Count de 
Mowbray? Do you remember the peasant girl 
who said she envied me? How willingly would I 
change places with her and be free to choose for 
myself 1" 

" Whom would you choose? You will have to 
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decide soon what to do. Tell me, if there were 
no Count de Mowbray, what answer would you 
give Monsieur de Richert? " 

Marguerite did not reply in words. She 
dropped her head on her friend's shoulder and 
burst into tears. But the question was answered. 
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CHAPTER V 

FRANCOIS DE MOWBRAY HEARS A CANDID OPINION 

OF HIMSELF 

THE arrival of a sergeant with men 
sent to meet Fran9ois and Victor had 
caused them to take up their abode in 
the village a mile distant from Hen- 
drick's inn. But the daily calls, which Lucille 
had mentioned, allowed Fran9ois to see almost 
as much of Marguerite as before, and this did not 
tend to soothe Victor's feelings. He was par- 
ticularly troubled as he entered Katrina's living 
room one day and, casting a hasty glance around, 
found it empty. 

" Not here yet 1 Well, he soon will be, for this 
is where I generally find him. I must get 
Fran9ois away; it is getting serious 1 A pretty 
face always did attract him and so far has done 
no harm, but there is something behind this one 
which I cannot quite understand. I once heard 
Mademoiselle Lucille call her sister Marguerite ; 
and long ago I came to the conclusion that they 
were not simply Holland maids, as they pretend. 
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I wonder who and what they are? Can thr:y be 
spies and watching us, and is she only playing 
with him? I have reasoned and pleaded, but he 
will not listen." 

At this moment Fran9ois* quick steps were 
heard, and he came hurrying in. But his look of 
joyful expectancy changed to one of surprise as, 
instead of Marguerite, he beheld Victor. Then 
feeling that a rebuke would be f orthcomiii,g, he 
at once took the defensive. 

"Ah! I have found you at last, Victor!" he 
said with a hypocritical sigh of relief. « I have 
been hunting you for God knows how long< 
Where have you been? Upon my word, I be- 
lieve there is a lady in the case I Come, confess, 
can it be Katrina? I find you here so often; 
there must be some lady you come to see." 

Victor was too much annoyed to respond to 
his cousin's jesting mood. 

"A lady in the case?" he repeated gravely. 
" Yes, that is just what is in the case. Women 
have often been evil geniuses to the men of our 
family ; I had hoped you would escape." 

"And thereby prove myself less susceptible 
than my fathers before me? Mon Dieut my 
cousin, that is not complimentary! But about 

your own little affair " And Francois leaned 

forward with an air of great solicitude. " It can- 
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not be Katrina I Tell me it is not, for what .would 
we do with Hendrick?" 

" You seem to take the world as a huge joke 
and everybody put upon it for your especial 
amusement," said Victor, still with a sober face; 
" but let me tell you, monsieur, this is not a time 
for jesting, or idle sweethearting. We are on the 
King's business I " 

Francois became grave, and there was a ring 
of decision in his words as he answered : 

"I have jested all my life, but I am serious 
now. Upon my soul, I ami And therefore you, 
who are always reproving me for trifling, should 
be pleased instead of vexed." 

" It may be more serious than you imagine." 

"Grod knows it may be I" replied Francois 
quietly. 

"Come, come, then," urged Victor, warming 
to the subject, "where is all yojir reason and 
power to think of consequences? Do you for- 
get your betrothal? Yet here you stay for an 
idle flirtation. You have done many foolish 
things, but I have always supposed you to be a 
man of honour." 

Francois' face flushed and he began indig- 
nantly: "Victor, I protest I" 

But Victor spoke quickly. " Wait I Hear me 
finish. With all your dare-deviltry and wild 
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escapades, you have always been a gentleman. 
Now continue to be one. Tear yourself from 
this light-o'-love; it can only end unhappily for 
you both, in disgrace for her and regrets for you, 
as I know your intentions cannot be honour- 
able." 

Fran9ois sprang to his feet, all the hot blood of 
his Spanish ancestors throbbing in his veins as he 
drew his sword. 

^' Mon Dieut That you should dare even to 
hint at such a thing I Light-o'-love, le Ghrande 
Dieul Not even you, I swear, nor His Majesty 
himself, could say that of her I Retract, mon- 
sieur I Retract, I tell you ; you have gone too far 
this time ! " 

Victor, amazed at the storm he had aroused, 
stared at his cousin, who confronted him in a 
fury of passion, which went far to strengthen 
his belief in the devil that lurked in all Span- 
iards. 

^"^ Morbleul ^^ said he. " This is worse than I 
thought. Upon my soul I you are in earnest. 
Put up your sword, I will not fight you." 

"But do you recall your words?" demanded 
Francois, fiercely. 

"Yes, yes, mon Dieul Yes, I will apolo- 
gise, and will swear she is an angel straight from 
Heaven. I beg your pardon for my rude and 
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hasty speech ; but come, tell me plainly what are 
you going to do?" 

" I intend to marry her, if she will have me." 

Victor looked at him earnestly and read truth 
in his eye. 

" The little devil," he thought, " she has be- 
witched him, and Katrina has done all she could 
to help." 

"But how is this to be brought about, 
Francois? Don't you see it will ruin your pros- 
pects, if you refuse to wed Mademoiselle de la 
Vergne?" 

"Morbleut^^ cried Fran9ois hotly. "I shall 
marry the woman I love if the whole world 
says no." 

He stopped his nervous pacing to and fro, 
and paused at the table where lay one of Mar- 
guerite's gloves. Taking it up he held it with a 
loving touch ; his eyes softened and his whole face 
changed from anger to tenderness. 

" Ah ! It is her glove, and as dainty and petite 
as the little hand that wears it! " he said. 

Victor, watching him, knew that while he 
might protest he could not change his cousin's 
determination. 

"You forget, monsieur," he said presently, 
"that we are waiting the King's orders, which 
may take us to Paris." 
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" No, I do not forget it ; but I love her and can 
make a home for her across the sea, if need be." 
Here his fingers closed over the glove, and he 
thrust it into his coat, as though it represented 
the love .he was defying fate to take from him. 
"What are fortune and position to me without 
her? Many a man has given up all for love." 

" Antony, for instance," replied Victor, " but 
I swear I never thought you would follow his 
example. Be reasonable, Fran9ois I Let us leave 
at once. I did not come here to help you catch a 
woman, though for that matter it is she who has 
caught you. I declare I will not remain, but go 
to Luxembourg. Our messenger may have 
been taken prisoner ; and I am not going to stay 
waiting from day to day. Once for all, will you 
come, or shall I go alone ? For go I will I " 

"Wait a day, only a day! I promise, I will 
not ask you to stay longer." And Francois 
extended his hand, which Victor warmly grasped, 
and secretly both felt better that the oUve branch 
of reconciliation had been proffered and ac- 
cepted. 

" Agreed then, I will wait until to-morrow. By 
that time I trust you will see the wisdom of break- 
ing off this — friendship with Mademoiselle 
Antoinette." 

They started, as steps were heard approaching. 
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" Oh! Talk of the devil! " exclaimed Victor. 
Of an angel, you mean," said Fran9ois. 
Shall I stay and help you entertain this one? 
I could be of great assistance I It shall never be 
said of Henri Victor that he deserted a friend 
in the hour of danger; and if you ever were in 
danger, it is now," retorted Victor. 

Francois laughed and, shaking his fist at him, 
said : " Stay at your peril ! " 

As Marguerite entered, Victor bowed, but 
Francois went forward and kissed her hand. 

"Your coming, mademoiselle, is like a gleam 
of sunshine that drives away the clouds," he said, 
" and it has been cloudy enough here for the last 
half hour. If you doubt it, just look at Victor." 

"You have a troubled face. Has fate been 
unkind to you. Monsieur Victor?" asked Mar- 
guerite, as she met his gaze ; but before he could 
answer Fran9ois interposed: 

" We leave to-morrow, and he has a love a£Pair 
on hand." 

" How dehghtf ul I But is the lady unkind? " 

" That remains to be seen. It is the old story, 
mademoiselle — ^love, or fortune and position. Do 
you think love should be weighed in the balance? " 
And Fran9ois' tone had a meaning which neither 
Victor nor Marguerite was slow to recognise, 
and which made her say quickly : 
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" Love, monsieur, seeks only the happiness of 
the loved one, and, I am siu-e, Monsieur Victor 
would have no other thought. But are you 
going, monsieur? Please take with you my sin- 
cere good wishes." 

"Yes, mademoiselle, pray wish that all suc- 
cess may attend this wooing," said Francois 
imploringly. 

" With all my heart, Monsieur Victor I No one 
could more sincerely wish you well than I." 

"A thousand thanks, mademoiselle, for your 
kind interest," said Victor. " I pray, with you, 
that there may be a successful ending to this love 
affair." Here he gave a long look at Francois, 
then bowed. "I take my leave, mademoiselle, 
and you, monsieur, I expect to see later." 

Francois grasped his hand, affecting much 
tenderness. "I feel certain that only the best 
fortune can attend so happy a wish as made- 
moiselle has expressed," he said. 

Marguerite meanwhile had been looking earn- 
estly over the table. "I am searching for my 
glove, monsieur. I came in expecting to find 
both here. But one is gone. Have you seen it? 
I am sure I left them both." 

For a moment there was silence, then Fran9ois 
began to search diligently, while Victor paused 
on the threshold to give a parting flmg at his 
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cousin. But Fran9ois was again too quick for 
him. 

" I think I saw them both, mademoiselle," he 
said, " and am quite sure they were on the table. 
Victor was here first. Perhaps he knows where 
the other one is." And he threw his friend a look 
of defiance, as though daring him to divulge his 
secret. 

"I assure you, mademoiselle, / have not dis- 
turbed your glove," Victor answered punc- 
tiliously. 

" Have you any idea where it is, monsieur? '* 

But Fran9ois did not allow him to speak. 

" Even if he does know anything about it, do 
not press him too hard, as he is greatly troubled." 

" I do not think mademoiselle has any cause to 
suspect me of taking her glove," said Victor. 
"But I will leave you, monsieur, and perhaps 
you will be able to assist her in finding it without 
my help." And he bowed again and departed. 

" I wish I knew where to find it," Marguerite 
said. 

"I think it is very safe, mademoiselle," said 
Francois, bending over her ; whereupon she drew 
quickly away, changing the conversation. 

" Poor Monsieur Victor I He seems much dis- 
tressed. Have you told me the true reason, 
monsieur?" 
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" Yes, it is because he leaves to-morrow." 

"Then you — ^you — go, too, monsieur?" 

For an instant Francois dared hope there was 
an anxious note in her voice. 

" I am afraid so." 

" Your destination is Paris, is it not? And you 
go with the Count de Mowbray's command? " 

"Paris! The Count de Mowbray!" And 
Francois stared at her, scarcely beheving he had 
heard aright. 

"Yes, Lucille heard Monsieur Victor say to 
one of those men who came, that the Count de 
Mowbray would conduct them himself; so we 
supposed he was coming here." 

She quietly gave her explanation, entirely 
unconscious of the tumult she had awakened in 
the mind of Francois, who was endeavouring to 
refrain from laughter and the desire to tell her 
that the Count de Mowbray was not three feet 
away from her. But knowing that caution and 
his King's commands came first, he kept his coun- 
sel, wondering what she would say next. 

" Are not you and Monsieur Victor friends of 
the Count de Mowbray? " she continued. 

" I can speak ajflSrmatively for myself; and I 
am sure he has no better friend than Victor." 

"Then tell me about him," she said eagerly. 
"Marguerite de la Vergne, his betrothed wife, 
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and I were together in the convent, and naturally 
I am curious, as I have heard her speak of him 
many times. In fact, he was quite a topic of con- 
versation." And seeing the look of inquiry on 
Fran9ois' face, she added : " Oh, yes ! we heard 
of him often enough! We sometimes heard 
things even in a convent, monsieiu*." 

"Upon my word!" said Francois, becoming 
vastly amused. "I am sure that De Mowbray 
had no idea he was being discussed in the sacred 
Convent of St. Ursula! What could you have 
heard about him? " 

" He must be cunning, intriguing, and sly, as 
they say he is a favourite of King Louis, and to 
be the favourite of a King a man must have the 
wisdom of a serpent without any dove-like qual- 
ities. We also heard of his wild life and compan- 
ions — ^yet they spoke of him as an honourable 
gentleman!" 

The little toss of her head indicated volumes 
to the man watching her. 

" You seem to doubt the last saving clause," he 
said. " Why do you speak so? " 

" For one thing, he is to be the husband of my 
friend, Marguerite de la Vergne, against her 
wishes. You must have heard of the young girl 
whom the King and her uncle are to give to tliis 
mitn, whom she detests and abhors." 
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"Abhors I Mademoiselle, you use strong 
language I If the young lady has never met 
Count de Mowbray, how can she detest and abhor 
him?" 

" True, she has never met him, but, as I said, 
we were told of him — ^told too much for his good 
reputation." 

Francois could not refrain from laughing 
outright. 

I swear this is getting interesting ! " he said. 
It is not often I have the opportunity to hear 
such a candid opinion of — ^the Count de Mow- 
bray. What do you think of him? I beg of you, 
tell me frankly, as I hope to be the friend of 
both parties." And he waited for her answer 
expectantly. 

An audacious plan came into Marguerite's 
head. Why should she not use this man before 
her as a go-between to break off her betrothal? 

" Do you really wish me to tell you, monsieur?" 
she asked. 

" I am extremely anxious to have your opinion 
of him," answered Fran9ois. 

"Well, if you wish, I will oblige you. To 
begin with, his hand never leaves his sword," and 
flourishing her hand she strode back and forth 
with a comical little swagger. " He is no sooner 
out of one fight than he is in another. When not 
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fighting, he is drinking ; when he is not drinking, 
he is gaming, and when at none of these, he is 
making love and — ^riding away I" 

The assiu'anee and knowledge with which she 
announced these astonishing habits and described 
his life to him was too much for Francois, and he 
burst into a prolonged fit of laughter, in which 
Marguerite finally joined. 

" I think it must be with women as it is with 
men ; they are most apt to believe that which they 
know least about," he said, recovering himself. 
" Are you not rather severe with Count de Mow- 
bray? Let me see! First, he is a bravado, then a 
tippler, then a gamester, and last, but not least, a 
trifler. Upon my word, mademoiselle, you do 
not leave him a shred of character I " 
^ " He does not deserve any ! Why does he not 
^^ refuse to go on with this marriage and, by going 
to the King, have it set aside? " 

"Mademoiselle, in such a case it is the lady's 
place to take the first step. How could a gentle- 
man refuse the honour of a lady's hand?" 
Fran9ois asked seriously. 

" The lady is not allowed a voice in the mat- 
ter, monsieur. I know she would appeal to Count 
de Mowbray, personally, if she could. A man 
who drags an unwilling girl into a marriage — 
such a man is a coward! " 
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"Pardon me, mademoiselle, there you wrong 
him, Comit de Mowbray has many faults, but 
he was never called a coward. He has led a wild 
life and done many foolish and reckless things. 
He has always admired a pretty face, and you 
may have heard much to his discredit, but there 
has never been anything cowardly in his make-up. 
I have reason to believe that this marriage is as 
distasteful to him as to her; in fact I know it to 
be. It is, however, of the King's making, and is 
being hurried forward at his command. Until 
recently Count de Mowbray was only a passive 
actor ; really he had not thought much about the 
matter. His heart had never been deeply touched 

— ^though now I know " He stopped short, 

realising that he was on the verge of telling more 
than he intended. 

She marvelled at his vehemence, but he began 
again in a different vein: 

"I should like to hear something about 
Mademoiselle de la Vergne. I am sure De Mow- 
bray will be interested, for he does not know her. 
She is, they say, beautiful, of a very gentle 
nature, sweet, and kind." 

Another thought flashed through Marguerite's 
mind. '' I will tell him something for his friend, 
the Count, to hear, that will give him a little 
uneasiness!" Then she said: 
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" As for her being beautiful — we all see beauty 
with different eyes. I have seen many I admired 
much more. Gentle, sweet, and kind ! Well I '*— 
with a scornful little sniff — " if Count de Mow- 
bray knew her as well as I do, he would be more 
unwilling than ever to have this marriage take 
place. I promise you, she will lead him a dread- 
ful Ufe!" 

" It is not a very pleasing prospect, upon my 
soul, mademoiselle! " 

" Has the Count never thought, monsieur, that 
there might be some one else for whom she 
cared? " A guilty colour crept over Marguerite's 
cheeks at this avowal of what she had not admit- 
ted even to herself. 

Francois, surprised at what she said, answered 
quickly : 

"So! She has love affairs, as well as the 
Count ! " he said with an air of relief. " But how 
can an inmate of a convent ? " 

It was Marguerite's turn to laugh, and she 
seemed to enjoy his wonderment. 

" Mademoiselle de la Vergne has not always 
been in a convent. Now I know there is one 
whom she would prefer to the Count de Mow- 
bray. Nobody could blame her, either, as he is 
charming. Oh! He is a thousand times hand- 
somer than the Count can be! " 
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Fran9ois felt a little piqued. The conversation 
was growing personal. 

"That is not very flattering, mademoiselle," 
he said. 

But Marguerite continued as though she could 
not say enough on the subject. 

"For that matter, almost any one might be 
handsomer than the Count! His very name is 
disagreeable to me, monsieur. I would believe 
anything of him. I would not be surprised to 
find that he has red hair, and that he squints." 

Fran9ois interrupted her with an indignant 
exclamation : 

^' Ma foi! Has he not lost one eye, and is he 
not a hump-back? Your descriptions are very 
astonishing. I hardly think De Mowbray would 
recognise himself from them. And why should 
you have such a grudge against him? Then pray 
tell me who is this paragon of perfection? As 
Count de Mowbray's friend, I have a right to 
know." 

"But I have no right to betray my friend's 
secret. I have told you enough, monsieur. Is 
there no way to stop this marriage? Can you 
not understand how dreadful it is? " 

"Yes, mademoiselle, I do understand, more 
fully than you know, and I swear to you that I 
will do everything in my power to prevent it." 
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" Have you no influence with the King, Mon- 
sieur de Richert? " 

" Possibly, a little, but what I have I need for 
myself." 

A new note in his voice thrilled her, and she 
knew not what to say. He paused a moment, 
and then went on earnestly : 

"Mademoiselle, to-morrow I may leave for 
Paris, or I may take the field with my men. A 
soldier's life is one of uncertainty ; and happy he 
who can return to court, bearing laurels with 
him and secure in the King's smile. I have a 
great favour to ask of the King when next I see 
him. But whatever his response I have a still 
greater favour to ask of you," and gently he 
took her hands. 

" Of me, monsieiu-I" she asked in an agitated 



voice. 



Yes, you, Antoinette. I love you, my dar- 
ling. Be my wife; you shall have all the love 
and devotion of my life." 

" Monsieur ! You must not ! You have no 
right to speak, nor I to listen. I am the promised 
wife of another man! " And she vainly tried to 
draw away from his encircling arm. 

"No, no!" he cried hotly, "I will not let you 
go I You belong to me. 

" If you are plighted to one you do not love, 
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it would be sinful to marry him, for there would 
be no happiness for either. Be my wife, be my 
wife, sweetheart, your eyes have told me that 
you return my love. Let your heart speak for 
you. Come with me to the good father." 

To Marguerite the gates of Paradise opened, 
and as she hesitated, about to enter, closed. It 
was with her as with the wandering Peri, who 
"at the gates of Eden stood disconsolate," but 
it was an earthly hand that closed the gates for 
Marguerite, as Victor with a peremptory rap en- 
tered. His looks and actions indicated great 
haste. 

He stopped at sight of them, infuriated that 
all his warnings had been disregarded, but 
resolutely remained, and Marguerite hastily 
drew away from Francois, who turned angrily 
to learn the reason of the abrupt interruption, 
and if the irate feelings that burned within him 
at that moment could have taken effect, King 
Louis would have been deprived of a good 
soldier. 

I beg ten thousand pardons," said Victor, 
for intruding. We are to depart at once, our 
orders are here, the horses ready, and it is imper- 
ative that we leave now." Lowering his voice, he 
said: "Our messenger has just returned. You 
are to go to Turenne before proceeding to Paris. 
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Your further instructions are here," and he 
handed him a sealed package. 

" Very well, proceed and I will join you." 

"We must start at once," persisted Victor, 
braving his displeasure. 

"I said I would join you immediately. Now 
go, and I will be with you," said Fran9ois 
sternly. 

" I will await you," replied Victor. " I bid you 
adieu, mademoiselle," and bowing low he left 
the room, while Francois turned to Marguerite. 
" My dear one," he said tenderiy, "y^^ have heard 
the message. My little one, we are forced to 
part. Promise that you will wait for me. I 
swear that I will return to you." 

Grcntly he drew her to him, and as reverently 
as he would have laid an offering at a shrine his 
lips met hers. " Trust me," he whispered, " be- 
lieve in me, and may Our Lady have you in her 
keeping till I come for you I " 

Hearing Victor's impatient voice, he put her 
from him with one long, last kiss. Then he 
joined his comrade, and as Marguerite watched 
his departure she knew that the love of her life 
went with him. 
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CHAPTER VI 

TWO MEET IN COUNCIL AND A THIRD LISTENS 

FRANCOIS MICHEL LE TEL- 
LIER, Marquis de Louvois, though 
still a young man, had almost attained 
the pinnacle of his hopes and ambi- 
tions. Bang Louis XIV. had made him Minister 
of War in spite of the determined opposition of 
Colbert, the Comptroller General, who had even 
threatened to resign should Louvois be ap- 
pointed. Despite this opposition, however, he 
was placed in office, and this victory showed the 
influence already gained over the King. 

Upon these matters and others the scheming 
brain of the Minister of War mused, one morn- 
ing a few weeks after Francois and Victor had 
ridden away from the little Dutch inn to join 
Turenne's command. With that general they 
had assisted in certain details of the campaign 
against William of Orange, and now they were 
returning to Versailles, bearing important de- 
spatches. It was this return which had set 
Louvois' brain to working in a fresh direction 
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against his former ward. But at this moment 
the entrance of Pere La Chaise, for whom he had 
been waiting, aroused him from his revery. 

Louvois greeted him cordially, for these two 
wily leaders had much in common, and it was to 
their mutual advantage to be friendly. 

"Is there no message yet from Turenne?" 
asked the priest. 

" No, but I am hourly expecting one." 

" Let us hope we will get good news. Lately 
things have not gone as well as we had planned. 
The measures used have not brought about the 
desired effect." 

"That is true," aflSrmed Louvois. "Colbert 
has been too lenient. Now I believe that the only 
way to succeed in conquering the Spanish Neth- 
erlands is by himiiliating the Dutch; and you 
know there is but one way to do that." 

" You mean that unless they yield to France, 
they will have to elect William of Orange 
Stadtholder?" 

Without waiting for a reply, and as though 
dismissing a preposterous suggestion, Pere La 
Chaise continued : 

" The latter is impossible! Unless the Dutch 
were driven to desperation they never would place 
complete power in the hands of one man; and 
William of Orange would agree to nothing less. 
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But that is not what I came to talk about. Who 
is bringing these messages from Turenne?'' 

" Francois de Mowbray and his cousin, Victor." 

" Ah, that is what interests me at present, and 
you, too," said the priest. " Pardon my assump- 
tion, but it seems to me that you have been nap- 
ping in the case of your former ward. If he 
comes to-day, the King will probably announce 
the betrothal of the young Count to Mademoiselle 
de la Vergne ; and that would interfere sadly with 
the plans of your nephew, Gaspard, who has had 
his eye upon the heiress' estates for some time. 
Gaspard's chief stumbling-blocks are your old 
enemy. Abbe Gobelin, and Madame de Main- 
tenon, his spiritual ward. It appears as though 
the Abbe might succeed ; for I have known him to 
carry a plan through when even you opposed 
him." 

And the priest gave a sarcastic little smile 
which the other did not relish, for Louvois 
frowned. 

"I may have been napping, as you say," 
answered the Minister of War, " but I am fully 
awake now. I do not mind telling you that I was 
thinking over a plan of campaign as you 
entered. Gaspard must have a free field in this 
matter ; so I shall see to it that Francois de Mow- 
bray receives no benefit from this visit. I had 
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little love for his father, and I have less for the 
son. Listen," he added impressively, "if we 
could prove this young De Mowbray to be a 
traitor, that would remove him from our path." 

" And give you control of those estates again," 
thought the crafty priest. Aloud he said : " Yes, 
that would simplify matters. But how are you 
going to do it? Remember, he comes on the 
King's business." 

" We have time yet. His Majesty intends send- 
ing him on that mission to Brussels at once. If 
he goes on that, or any other important errand, I 
can blast his reputation before his return." 

"How?" 

" By preventing him from returning. That is 
simple enough I He need not set forth alone, but 
I can scatter his men. People sometimes take 
sudden journeys, you know." 

" You do not mean " 

"Oh, I mean no harm. Only a residence 
abroad might benefit monsiem^I " 

" Be on your guard, Monsieur Louvois ! " said 
the priest, after a moment's thought. " Remem- 
ber, ' when the court is an arena, nothing is more 
dangerous than to aim at your enemy and miss 
him.'" 

" I know," said the other, shrugging his shoul- 
ders coldly. " I have not won and held my place 
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at court without learning to measure the steps I 
take. I am not alone in this, for I will see that 
you are benefited also." 

'*It is for the Holy Church/' mumbled the 
priest. 

" As you will. But keep my counsel till I need 
you. And once more — ^when next this messenger 
leaves Paris he will never return I But come I we 
have over-stayed our time. The King holds a 
pubKc audience to-day and we must be present." 

The two men left the room by a side door, but 
if they had entered the long corridor which ran 
the length of that wonderful palace of Versailles 
a moment earlier, they would have seen a slight, 
girhsh figure speeding in advance of them. This 
was Mademoiselle Elise Villiars, lady-in-waiting 
to the Queen, and a great favourite of Madame 
de Maintenon's. Madame had been attracted by 
the gayest little coquette in all the court because 
the girFs character was almost the very reverse 
of her own. She alone understood the faithful 
heart which beat under all of Elise's seeming 
frivolity — a frivolity which had caused the stern 
Victor de Mowbray many sleepless hours. 

A dainty figure had Mademoiselle Villiars, 
small almost to childishness, but well-moulded 
and erect. Her delicately poised head was 
crowned with a wealth of auburn hair of the 
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colour Titian so loved, and the big blue eyes and 
clear complexion gave the finishing touches to an 
exquisite picture of youthful loveliness. 

She was the most admired lady-in-waiting of 
all the court, and rumour had it that she counted 
her conquests as a chieftain his trophies of war. 
Perhaps one reason was her seeming indifference 
to all ; for though her naivete led many a courtier 
to think that she trusted him especially as her 
chevalier, he soon learned ruefully that she could 
look just as confidently upon the next gentleman. 
And if she thought more of one than another in 
secret, the fact was still locked safely within her 
little heart. Small wonder was it, then, that the 
circumspect Victor could not understand her any 
more than a score of other devoted admirers. 

But at this moment Elise had but one thought 
in her head, and that was flight. She had over- 
heard by accident a few words of the conversation 
between Louvois and Pere La Chaise, both of 
whom she detested, and among those words the 
name of De Mowbray. Instantly she had paused 
in spite of herself, and had hidden behind the 
heavy folds of the long portieres. But the voices 
had been subdued and she could catch little else 
distinctly. But at the last the ominous words 
reached her : " When next this messenger leaves 
Paris he will never return I '* 
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The frightened girl had waited to hear no 
more, but, as the men rose from the table, had 
sped down the corridor and turned a comer in a 
bighly distressed frame of mind. 

"What did they mean? Who is not to 
return? '* she thought to herself. " There's some- 
thing dreadful being planned, I am sure. That 
horrid Monsieur Louvois ! Oh, I wonder what he 
meant ! The sly old Pere La Chaise, too I I must 
ask Madame about it. She will know what 
to " 

Her thought was at this moment diverted by a 
colhsion. She was turning the second comer, 
head down, when a manly figure suddenly loomed 
up and a pair of strong arms clasped her, to break 
the force of the impact. 

" Mademoiselle ViUiars ! " the man exclaimed a 
moment later, but his arms did not seem disposed 
to loosen their hold. " Are you hurt? " 

"Monsieur, Victor!" she gasped, looking up. 
" Let me go I They are after me I " 

"Who?** He released her and peered round 
the comer. " If you mean a certain priest and a 
certain minister, they are heading the other way. 
But is this all the welcome you have for me, after 
my long absence? " 

"I fairly ran into your arms!" she retorted 
irchly, beginning to regain her wits. 
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" And ran out again. But aren't you a little 
bit glad to see me? Tell mc^ even if you or^ in a 
hurry." 

There was a look in his eyes which both troubled 
and amused Elise. 

" Cieir she thought, " why will he not play his 
cards right? 

Aloud she said : " Yes, Monsieur de Mowbray, 
I am very glad to see you again, but what is the 
matter, monsiem*? Manon brought me your 
note just as I was entering the chapel, and I 
braved the displeasure of Pere La Chaise to come 
and meet you. What has happened ? You spoke 
of something unpleasant you had to tell me?'* 

" I leave to-day, mademoiselle. I am ordered 
away." 

"You are going away to-day, and you know 
I promised you three dances for the Queen's ball 
to-night." 

" Then all you cared about was losing a part- 
ner for the dance?" he indignantly asked. 

" If a girl wishes to enjoy a dance, monsieur, 
I do not know of anything more essential than a 
good partner. Oh, well! there is Monsieur 
Armand, or Monsieur Henri, who may be willing 
to take your place I " 

He flushed hotly, and, of course, said the very 
worst thing in his anger. 
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"Oh, by all means don't let me stand in the 
way of your pleasure, mademoiselle I Perhaps 
you were hastening to tell them " 

Seeing a pained expression in her bright eyes 
he paused abruptly. "Pardon me I I beg of 
you. Mademoiselle Elise. I was rude." 

She presently laughed merrily and frankly 
gave him her hand. 

"It was I who was rude. Monsieur Victor," 
she said. "The greeting was poor to one who 
had been absent. But my head is all of a whirl. I 
really was running away from those two men, as 
you saw. I had overheard some conversation be- 
tween them, and — and I must think it over 
later." She finished lamely, not wishing to say 
that she had heard the name of De Mowbray. 

Victor respected her secret and asked no ques- 
tions. 

" Shall I seek you at another time, mademoi- 
selle ? " he said. 

" No, I am not in so great a hurry now," she 
replied in her former light-hearted manner. 
" When did you arrive, Monsieur Victor, and is 
Monsieur Francois with you?" 

"Yes, my cousin came with me, and we 
arrived only an hom* ago. We are presently to 
seek audience with the King." 

"I might have known that you two insepa- 
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rabies would arrive together!" she said laugh- 
ingly. "You, monsieur, care for nothing — 
after God and the King — ^but your regiment and 
Monsieur Francois I " 

"Yes, mademoiselle! there is one thing else!" 

" Oh, the dance to-morrow night ! I was about 
to forget!" 

"Mademoiselle, can you not be serious a 
moment? Is the dance everything?" 

" Monsieur,"— she mimicked his reproving 
tone, — "can you not be gay a moment? You 
know I adore dancing ! " 

He could not help smiling at her bantering, 
but continued earnestly : 

" Though I dare not hope that my absence will 
cause you any regrets, I shall have to offer my 
apologies in advance, if perchance I cannot go to 
the dance. I have already heard hints that I 
shall be sent at once with Francois on another 
mission. If I go, it may be many weeks 
before I have the privilege of dancing with you 
again." 

At his words, scraps of the conversation she 
had overheard once more startled the girl. Was 
he or his cousin the messenger who was never to 
return? She controlled herself with an effort. 

"Would you care, mademoiselle?" he con- 
tinued after a pause. 
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Elise caught her breath quickly, then gave a 
nervous little laugh. 

"Oh, well, then I will have to accept Mon- 
sieur Henri ; he is the best dancer at court." 

"A plague take Monsieur Henri!" thought 
Victor. "What a fool I am to waste my time 
with a girl who has no heart and cares only for 
dancing I " 

The trend of his vindictive thoughts would 
have surprised that dapper Frenchman, as well 
as the mischievous little cause of them, had they 
been expressed. 

" I will bid you adieu, mademoiselle," he said 
quietly. " It is a pity you ran away from Lou- 
vois and Pere La Chaise merely to tell me what a 
good dancer Monsieur Henri is. I will not 
detain you longer." 

He paused then, and his wisdom would have 
done credit to Solomon as he turned and added, 
with such deep feeling that he touched her heart 
through all its apparent indifference: 

" I wish you good-day. Mademoiselle ViUiars. 
I am going where there is danger, and I may not 
come again. Will you not wish nie well? " 

For a time she was silent — a prey to conflict- 
ing emotions — and he, provoked, left the hall. 

"I cannot let him go like that!" she said 
quickly, and, going to the door, she called: 
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"Monsieur Victor I Monsieur Victor! You 
are not going — ^in — ^just that way?'* 

And as he came back gladly at her bidding, 
she continued : " I wanted to tell you — ^I wanted 
to tell — ^you-- — " 

Victor, emboldened by tHe gentleness in her 
manner, lifted her fingers to his lips; but she 
quickly withdrew them, her coquettish nature 
asserting itself, and, with that love of teasing 
which was inborn, said with laughing eyes: 

" I only wanted to tell you not to feel troubled 
about the dance." 

Victor left the corridor, too much offended by 
her light words to remain longer. 

Elise gave an expressive little clasp of her 
hands. 

"I believe he was jealousl'* she exclaimed 
softly. "WeUI That is too delightful 1 I have 
heard Madame say that there is no love without 
jealousy. But if Monsieur Victor only knew 
the littlest bit about us women, he would save 
himself some hard bruises I *' 

She gave another merry little laugh, but it 
ended softly and a tender light came into her 
eyes. 

" I must see him again, and ease his heart, if I 
can, before he sets forth upon another journey. 
Why can't they send some of these tiresome f el- 
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lows like Monsieur Henri or Monsieur Armand 

out on the King's business? " 
And she gave the ghost of a sigh» and added: 
^' I must hurry to Madame, and see if she can 

understand the conversation I overheard.'' 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE KING EXPECTS ONE MESSENGER^ AND BE- 

CErVES THEEE. 

WAY for His Majesty the Kingl" 
Thus shouted a herald at the door 
of a public audience chamber in 
the palace of Versailles. The room 
was not large, but it was handsomely appointed, 
with heavy draperies, elaborately decorated ceil- 
ing, and that class of richly carved and gilded 
furniture for which Louis XIV/s name has be- 
come a synonym. 

At the announcement of the herald, the group 
of courtiers and ladies fell back into two long 
rows, and bent low in profound silence. 

The man who entered the room was of 
medium height but erect and of commanding 
presence. His face was almost classical in its 
outlines, though the large brown eyes drooped 
a little, and the lips, firm and sensitive, were 
possibly a trifle too full. His brows were arched 
and heavy, and the dark hair curled on his tem- 
ples. The suit of black velvet in which he was 
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clad, with a cloak of the same material, was 
relieved only by an elaborately embroidered 
waist-coat from which gleamed a cross of the 
Order of St. Louis. A jewelled sword and a 
hat with its heavy plmnes held by a clasp of 
precious stones — ^now carried in his hand — ^the 
black silk hose and low shoes with gold buckles 
completed his dress. 

So appeared the man of whom Mazarin had 
once said: " There is stuff enough in him to make 
four kings and an honest man." 

And this was he for whom the herald cried, 
"Way for His Majesty the Kingl" — ^Louis 
XIV., the Grand Monarque of France, in the 
hey-day of her royalty. He walked gravely 
down the line of courtiers, acknowledging their 
salutations, and took his seat upon a small raised 
throne, while his Captain of Musketeers stood 
stiffly at attention. 

"Madame de Maintenonl'* announced the 
herald, and the lady whom Fran9ois de Mowbray 
had seen on his memorable first day in Paris 
entered. 

Although time had touched her with gentle 
fingers she was still regal and charming. 
One of the most clever and diplomatic of all 
women who ever ruled France, Madame de 
Maintenon's wonderful tact enabled her to win 
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and keep the heart of the notoriously fickle King ; 
and up to the day of his death she held his afi^ec- 
tions and commanded his respect as no other 
woman ever did. Such a woman as this was 
in the mind of the poet who wrote: "Age 
cannot wither her, nor custom stale her in- 
finite variety.'* She it was who could charm a 
gay, worldly court beauty or a modest, innocent 
nun ; who could gain the confidence of the cynical, 
skeptical French sovereign, and the love of cling- 
ing children ; who could aspire ambitiously to the 
highest station France could give her, and at the 
same time live so humbly that her room was 
scantily furnished, and she even made her own 
toilet, refusing the aid of her servant. 

The King smiled at her approach and rose 
gallantly to escort her to a chair. Close behind 
her came her confessor, the good Abbe Gtobelin, 
who entered quietly imannounced, and who was 
greeted most kindly by the monarch. 

" Good-morrow, father," he said. " We have 
given attention to your request of yesterday and 
are favourably disposed to it." 

I thank you. Sire," answered the priest. 

The news should bring happiness." 

When one is happy himself he can well afford 
to give happiness to others. You know, 
Madame, of the matter in hand. It is the request 
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for our consent to the marriage of a young offi- 
cer upon our staff, in whom yourself and the 
good Abbe have taken much interest." 

At this moment the Marquis de Louvois and 
Pere La Chaise were announced and came for- 
ward to pay their respects. The King answered 
their greeting and asked of Louvois : 

" Any further news, my lord Marquis? " 

" Yes, Sire, a messenger has returned from the 
front only this morning, and will seek audience 
shortly." 

He had scarcely finished speaking when the 
herald annoimced : 

"The Count de Mowbray 1" 

"Monsieur Victor de Mowbray I" 

And the two cousins entered the room and 
knelt a moment at the King's feet. 

Madame de Maintenon, calm and self-pos- 
sessed as she was, leaned forward eagerly as 
she saw before her a living portrait of the only 
man she had ever loved. But Abbe Gtobelin laid 
his hand on her arm and whispered : 

"Caution, caution, Madame! Do not forget 
your enemies are near." 

"We welcome you to court, Count de Mow- 
bray, and you. Monsieur Victor de Mowbray, 
and hope your journey has been a pleasant one," 
was the Kmg*s greeting. 
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"A thousand thanks, Your Majesty/* said 
Fran9ois. " We come with special reports from 
Luxembourg and Turenne. They urge the 
necessity of your personal aid and advice." 

And he extended a package of papers which 
the Bang took and glanced through. Then 
calling Louvois to him they conferred together. 

It was with evident relief that the King at last 
turned from the perusal of his despatches to 
Fran9ois. 

" There seems to be no occasion for anxiety at 
present," he said. 

" No, Sire, though with Your Majesty's pres- 
ence their position would be much stronger." 

"I will give the subject my full attention. 
It gratifies me much that my children feel they 
need me." 

"We know that when you are with us, Sire, 
aU will be well." 

"You have served us creditably. Count, both 
on your missions to Madrid and London, and on 
this errand to Holland. Therefore, by way of 
reward, we have this morning consented to your 
public betrothal to Mademoiselle de la Vergne. 
The Abbe Gobelin tells us that it has been ar- 
ranged by your families since childhood." 

Louvois started at this speech, as also did 
Fran9ois, who coloured violently. 
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" As to that. Sire/' said the young Count, " I 
beg the favour of a private interview. I wrote 
Your Majesty concerning my marriage before I 
left Holland, and now I earnestly ask that you 
will allow me an audience." 

"We will consider the matter later," replied 
the King quietly; then spoke to Madame. 

"Convey to Count de Mowbray our good 
wishes. This is our bridegroom-to-be." 

"With all my heart, Sire," she answered; 
" but it would indeed be an honour for monsieur 
if Your Majesty would wish him well yourself." 

" We gave our good wishes with our consent 
to his marriage, and to emphasise them we will 
set the happy day." 

Had the King given Fran9ois the close atten- 
tion he gave the despatches still held in his hand, 
he would have known that his words had not 
brought the joy they should. Perhaps to avoid 
further remarks on the subject, Fran9ois turned 
to Madame with a graceful bow, and greeted the 
other occupants of the room, while the King was 
chatting informally with those who were being 
presented. The conversation soon became gen- 
eral, and Louis, to show Victor the esteem in 
which he held him, conversed at some length 
regarding the De Mowbrays' recent visit to the 
English capital. 
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"Pardon, Count de Mowbray," said Louvois, 
joining the little group around Madame, as 
though a sudden thought had come to him. 
"Pardon the question, but where got you the 
name of Fran9ois? It cannot be a family one; 
I never knew a De Mowbray of that name." 

" I was called for a dear friend of my father's. 
He felt he could show me no higher honour than 
to give me that name." 

Again Abbe Gobelin laid his hand upon 
Madame's arm, and whispered a warning: 

" Be on your guard, my daughter." 

At this moment the herald entered with the an- 
nouncement : " A messenger seeks audience with 
His Majesty the King!" 

Then he gave Louvois a paper, at which the 
Minister glanced hurriedly, and carried to the 
King. 

"It is a messenger from Tiurenne, Yoiur 
Majesty," he said. 

" Admit him at once." 

The herald threw open the door, announcing, 
" Monsieur Vivonne ! " and a man travel-stained 
and bedraggled entered and dropped on one knee 
before the King. 

"Despatches and news from Holland, Yoiu* 
Majesty," he said hurriedly, and handed a pack- 
age to the King, who eagerly tore it open. 
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"Louvois! Oh! Mon Dieu! Turenne has 
been driven backl " he exclaimed in a suppressed 
voice, but overheard by all who stood near. 

" Oh, no. Your Majesty 1 " ejaculated Louvois 
in consternation, while all in the room shared 
instinctively in the excitement. 

"Impossible, Sire!" Fran9ois cried, impet- 
uously. " I came direct from Marshal Luxem- 
bourg. Turenne was then holding his own." 

Vivonne gave the speaker an indignant stare, 
and turning to the King said : 

" Your Majesty has the despatches." 

King Louis continued to scan them closely. 

" They say, also, that William of Orange has 
been elected Stadtholder. Have you more 
news ? " he asked anxiously. 

Vivonne hesitated, as though feeling that his 
news was so appalling he dreaded to impart it, 
then, dropping on one knee again before the 
King, he said: 

"Alas, yes. Sire, worse is to follow! William 
of Orange has cut the dykes around Amsterdam, 
and the French army has been forced to retire. 
He has treated with Spain, and there are rumours 
of a Grand Alliance of the Hague." 

"I crave Your Majesty's pardon, but when 
did this man leave Turenne?" interposed Fran- 
9ois again, his tone one of utter disbelief. 
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For an instant Vivonne looked alarmed, then 
answered in a voice made calm by his self-con- 
trol : " Sire, you can see by my despatches when 
I left." 

"Monsieur Vivonne left the day after you 
did," said the King, still reading the papers. 
iThen he exclaimed, "Nom de Dieu! Vaubon 
has abandoned the siege of Maastricht ! " 

Fran9ois' astonishment at such imexpected 
news, and his personal knowledge of the situa- 
tion, made him feel that all was not right. Re- 
gardless of consequences, he turned to the King 
with conviction and interrupting him said : 

"I pray Your Majesty will listen to me. 
Could all this happen. Sire, in one day? I doubt 
this man. My cousin and I have come with all 
speed, too, and though there were rumours that 
William of Orange was to be elected Stadt- 
holder, the election is so recent that only his 
friends could know of it yet." 

The emphasis he put upon friends, with the 
look he gave the messenger, left no doubt as to 
his meaning. 

Vivonne met the King's searching eye openly, 
and, motioning to his dusty clothes, said, with a 
beseeching look : 

" Your Majesty, I have ridden day and night 
and risked my life to reach you. I have scarcely 
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stopped for food or sleep. You have no reason 
to doubt my messages, as I came without a 
moment's delay to bring you the news from our 
generals." 

His evident sincerity impressed all but Fran- 
9ois and Victor, who stood silent and uncon- 
vinced. 

"You have done well. Monsieur Vivonne; we 
do not doubt you," replied the King, who then 
turned to Louvois. 

"Despatches must be sent at once," he com- 
manded. 

"Oh, Sire! Give them to me!" pleaded Vi- 
vonne. " I wiU guard them with my life. You 
could give them to no one who would keep them 
more closely." 

Again his intensity gave the King a confidence 
which Fran9ois did not share; and the latter 
burst out imploringly: 

"I beg of you, Sire, do not trust this man! 
The news he brings astonishes me, and I fear all 
is not right. I cannot believe it. Let me go. 
Sire; I will *' But here the second mes- 
senger interrupted him. 

" I have faced death with Conde and Vaubon," 
asserted Vivonne; "but believe me. Sire, I had 
need of more coiurage to bring you this news 
to-day than sustained me then." 
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As he finished Louvois spoke. 

" All brave men can sympathise with you, mon- 
sieur ; some one must bring the bad news. You 
have done His Majesty much service and should 
be trusted yet further." 

Here Fran9ois again interfered, and, pushing 
off Victor's restraining hand, said: 

"Your Majesty, I implore you " 

Louis stopped him by a gesture, holding up 
the papers. 

"There must be some mistake on your part, 
Monsieur de Mowbray, for in these Turenne 
commends this man to our confidence.'* 

The reproving tone in the King's voice pre- 
vented any further remonstrance on the part of 
Fran9ois, who, though still unconvinced, bowed 
and, stepping backward, joined Victor in the 
great hall adjoining the apartment. Meanwhile 
the King turned again to Vivonne. 

" You have proven yourself worthy, monsieur, 
and we know you will do your duty again. 
Await our service. Come, Louvois, a word 
with you. Our answer must be sent immedi- 
ately." 

The King thereupon left the room attended 
by his Minister and the messenger. The audi- 
ence had not been a large one, and most of the 
courtiers now dispersed. Madame de Mainte- 
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non and the Abbe Gtobelin, however, lingered in 
a window embrasure. 

" Pray tell me, father," said Madame, " about 
this marriage of our protegS, Fran9ois de Mow- 
bray. Why this haste? " 

"It is not being arranged with undue haste, 
my daughter. I beheve I have told you that the 
young people were contracted in childhood. 
And I promised both Fran9ois' father and 
Mademoiselle de la Vergne's uncle that I would 
procure the King's sanction for it, if possible." 
Do you know Mademoiselle de la Vergne?" 
No, but she comes of a fine family. I knew 
her father well. But I fear that through her 
mother the family has inherited Huguenot ten- 
dencies. There is a son who, it is whispered, is 
with William of Orange. And while the 
daughter received a convent training, I fear for 
her brother's influence over her. That is one 
reason why I wish this match arranged at once — 
to secure these family estates to loyal Catholic 
subjects. Then I have another reason for haste." 

"What is that?" 

"I believe that Louvois is plotting secretly 
for this match on behalf of his nephew, 
Gaspard." 

" Whatl that libertine and gambler?" 

" His character makes no difference to the min- 
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ister," responded the priest dryly, " so long as 
Monsieur Louvois' pockets are lined. Now, 
Madame, will you help us to secure an early day 
for this marriage? " 

" You may depend upon me to the extent of 
my power," said Madame warmly. " The elder 
Louvois may have forbidden Louis de Mowbray 
the choice of a wife, but we shall see to it that the 
son of the one shall not similarly stand in the way 
of the son of the other." 

Madame, in conunon with the King, believed 
she was conserving the young Count's best inter- 
ests in planning his speedy marriage. Neither 
they nor the Abbe knew of the fair-haired girl 
whom Fran9ois had left in Holland. Never- 
theless, had they known of her and her identity, 
they would have planned the match more eagerly 
than ever. 

The priest gave Madame a glance of silent 
sympathy at this allusion to her past sorrow — an 
unusual speech in the reticent woman. 

" Hush ! " he said warningly. 

Fran9ois himself re-entered the room at this 
moment and walked up smilingly to the pair. 

" Madame," he said gaily, relying instinctively 
upon her comradery, "may I ask a favour?" 

" Yes, indeed," she answered cordially. " Name 
it!" 
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" It is that you teach my sober cousin, Victor, 
how to shine before ladies. He is out there by 
the door with that little minx. Mademoiselle Vil- 
liars, and she is making a bigger blockhead out 
of him every minute." 

Madame laughed merrily, and even the fea- 
tures of the sedate priest relaxed. 

" Monsieur Victor is not alone in his misery," 
said she, "if it is any consolation to you or to 
him to know it ! I fear that Elise is too fond of 
coquetting." 

" But can't you give my cousin just the least 
bit of a hint about not thrusting his nose in the 
way?" 

"I'm dreadfully afraid that he will have to 
learn from hard experience," replied Madame. 
"Men never learn from hints. Perhaps you 
might aid him. I imagine that, although 
younger, your training has been wider and more 
successful." 

Fran9ois flushed, and laughed at this rail- 
lery. 

"At any rate," he retorted, " I hope I didn't go 
charging blindly at my lady fair as though she 
were a fortress to be sitormed." 

"Sometimes they are. Ahl here come our 
actors now!" 

As she spoke, Elise Villiars came into the 
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room, closely followed by Victor. Making a 
deep courtesy, the girl said : 

" His Majesty comes, Madame/' 

And the King and Louvois re-entered. 

" Sire, the messenger has departed?" inquired 
Madame. 

"Yes, some time ago; for, though much 
fatigued, he refused to rest." 

" It is well, Sire, that we had one so trusty and 
willing," remarked Louvois. " I am positive of 
his loyalty." 

At that moment loud talking was heard and 
sounds of some great excitement. Then a man 
all mud and blood came fighting his way in, and, 
having passed the guards, he sank down at the 
King's feet entirely exhausted. 

"Oh, Sire! I come from Turenne! I come 
from Turenne ! " he gasped. 

"What is the meaning of this?" asked the 
King, gazing at the man in astonishment. 
Is this a plot?" demanded Louvois. 
Oh no, no! I swear that I speak the truth 1 
Believe me, Sire! believe me! " 

His agonised look moved Madame to sym- 
pathy, and she said pityingly : 

"I believe him; let him tell his story, Your 
Majesty." 

As she spoke, the messenger fell back into the 
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arms of an attendant, who lifted him up. 
Madame leaned forward and continued, " He is 
fainting; first give him wine." And she filled 
a goblet which the attendant held to the man's 
lips; but even as he drank, Louvois seized him 
roughly by the arm. 

"I believe this man is an impostor. Do not 
trust him. Sire!" he said sternly. 

Revived by the wine, and stung to life by 
Louvois' words, the messenger leaped back and 
drew his sword. 

"He is an assassin 1 Protect His Majesty 1" 
shouted Fran9ois. 

But the messenger, paying no attention to the 
rest, held up the handle of his sword to Louvois. 

" You surely know me, Monsieur Louvois 1 
You yourself gave me this," he said. "You 
can't have forgotten Baptiste Masson, your old 
comrade's son?" 

Louvois, going to him, put his hand on his 
forehead, looked at him sharply, then started 
back. 

"Upon my soul! It is Baptiste Masson. 
There has been a plot worse than we feared. 
Speak 1 Why were you not here before? " 

"I was set upon, overpowered and left for 
dead. When I regained my senses I realised 
that my despatches were stolen. My one 
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thought was to reach Your Majesty. I come 
direct from Turemie. He was holding the 
enemy in check." 

" Then he was not defeated? " asked the King 
in joyful surprise. 

" No, Your Majesty, he was sure of victory." 

" Has Vaubon abandoned the siege of Maas- 
tricht?" 

"I know — nothing — of that, the rest — ^was 
— ^in — ^my — despatches. ' ' 

He sank to the floor fainting and was carried 
out by the attendants. 

" This man is right; Vivonne was a spy. He 
kept the messages that were sent, and the ones 
he brought us were false." 

Ijouvois, grasping the situation, was as ready 
to condemn as he had been to praise. Those 
who were present never forgot the King's coun- 
tenance, as he stood before them. In the awful 
moment that succeeded, he felt in all its force 
what the escape of this spy meant. The possi- 
ble defeat of his army, the triumph of his bitter 
enemy, and even the downfall of his very king- 
dom, were consequences which flashed across his 
bewildered brain. 

Powerfully excited, he spoke in his decisive 
way. 

"This man must be overtaken, and our mes- 
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sages brought back at any cost. We have sent 
instructions to Vaubon concerning Maastricht 
which must not fall into the hands of WiUiam of 
Orange. The messenger must be followed with- 
out a moment's loss of timel" 

Opportunity knocks once at every man's door, 
if he will but open to admit it, and Fran9ois de 
•Mowbray, quick to recognise this, without an in- 
stant's hesitation exclaimed : 

"I will go, Sirel I know the country well, 
and I will overtake him, even if I have to follow 
him to Holland." 

** G^, then," cried the King quickly. " May 
Our Blessed Lady and the good St. Louis speed 
you ; and do not forget, you ride for France and 
your Kingl" 
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CHAPTER VIII 

AN ACQUAINTANCE IS RENEWED AND A HANGING 

POSTPONED 

IT was nearly noon when a party of five 
horsemen left the gates of Paris and took 
the old north road. The haste in which 
they travelled betokened some special 
errand. They were well armed, finely mounted, 
and appeared desirous of leaving Paris as far 
behind as possible before night. The two riding 
ahead were undoubtedly bent upon an impor- 
tant mission; while their companions followed 
methodically as men taught to obey without ques- 
tion the will of their leaders. 

After gaining the King's consent to his jour- 
ney, Fran9ois had as a matter of course speedily 
gained an aide in Victor. The cousins hastened 
their preparations and in an incredibly short time 
were on the road, congratulating themselves that 
the treacherous Vivonne could not be far ahead 
of them. 

" I sent Bordolph by way of Arden and 'twas 
a good suggestion of yours to send Pedro to 
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Veaux," said Fran9ois. "I did not trust that 
Vivonne from the first. I said all I dared, but 
the King would not listen." 

"I shared your opinion, and His Majesty 
might have given us more attention had it not 
been for Louvois. I cannot see why he has such 
an influence over the King; even Madame dare 
not openly oppose him. His one redeeming 
quality is his undeniable devotion to France." 

" Yes, but France itself must be ruled by him," 
said Francois; then his thoughts reverted to the 
man they were pursuing. ''Ma foil This Vi- 
vonne had courage. His plans were well laid 
and daringly executed. Had we not just left 
Turenne ourselves we would have been as much 
deceived as the rest. Though I knew what he 
said could not be true, he almost convinced me. 
I wonder if we have ever seen the feUow before? 
Could we have met him in London? His ex- 
pression now and then made me think of some 



one* 



« 



You may have met him in Madrid. I never 
saw him, I am sure. Mon Dieu! The fellow 
had wit with his coolness and a double meaning to 
everything he said. He was right, it did take 
more courage to bring that news than when he 
faced death with Conde and Vaubon." 
"I have always said we under-estimate the 
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devotion of the soldiers of Prince William. He 
was wise not to stop for food or drink; every 
moment was precious to him." 

They both smiled as they thought of the 
shrewdness with which Vivonne not only escaped, 
but won golden opinions from the King for his 
self sacrifice. 

"I hope we will overtake him by night," 
remarked Victor ; " he has but little headway and 
is alone." 

Seeing a long space before them, they now 
urged their horses into a brisk gaUop, and owing 
to the uneven state of the roads further conver- 
sation was not possible. All that afternoon they 
pressed forward imremittingly, and late at night 
reached a little inn by the wayside. In obe- 
dience to Francois' orders, one of the soldiers 
dismounted here and rapped vigorously upon the 
door with the handle of his sword. At last he 
succeeded in bringing forth the sleepy land- 
lord, who blinked at them from beneath his 
nightcap. 

At their inquiries for fresh horses they were 
dismayed when he answered : 

" My best horse was taken some hours ago by 
a man who rode upon the King's errand and had 
Majesty's seal to prove it." 
Your best horse may be gone," replied Fran- 
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9ois, "but you surely have others you can give 



us." 



I will do what I can for you, monsieur, 
though your own mounts are far better than any 
I can offer." 

" We have ridden steadily for some hours and 
must change/' 

^^Tres hien, monsieur," replied the landlord, 
" I'll do my best. I trust all was right. I am 
sorry my best horse is gone, though the others 
may do." 

In response to the request for a meal, he 
called his sleepy household and they soon placed 
before the hungry men such viands as were 
ready cooked. When they had finished, they 
found horses waiting and again rode out into the 
night. Their only consolation was the fact that 
they were on the right road with Vivonne ahead 
of them. 

Mile after mile passed, hour after hour flew 
by, the stars faded from sight, and still they 
pressed on. They had ridden many leagues 
when they were halted by the guard of a sleep- 
ing little town, who demanded their business and 
the countersign. 

" It's the King's weather," Francois answered 
promptly, " and we travel under His Majesty's 
conmiand." 
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" Ride in, monsieur." 

Throwing open the gates he allowed them to 
enter. But to their dismay they had no sooner 
done so than the gates were closed, and a shrill 
whistle brought a score of armed men upon the 
scene. The orders which the guard gave not 
only surprised but caused the messengers great 
alarm. 

" Surround these men and care for them well 
until morning." 

"By what right do you stop us?" Fran9ois 
angrily exclaimed. "I tell you we ride upon 
His Majesty's mission and with his passports. 
I am a captain in Luxembourg's army and I 
charge you not to delay us." 

" We were warned of your coming, monsieur," 
the guard answered, "'and our mayor expects 
you." 

"What the devil do you mean?" demanded 
Francois. 

" You had best remain quiet, monsieur. I have 
my orders and I intend to obey them." 

" It will go hard with you when His Majesty 
hears of this 1 I command you to let us pass 1 " 

"It will go harder with you, monsieur, when 
you hang as an ornament to our gate post. We 
do not harbour Huguenot spies carrying c(«- 
cealed messages." 
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"Who is your commanding officer?" asked 
Fran9ois, hoarse with passion. 

They were now joined by the person in ques- 
tion. At the demand that they be allowed to 
continue, he only answered: " Resistance is use- 
less, messieurs. If you have explanations you 
must make them to the mayor. A soldier of 
King Louis told us to watch for a spy that would 
probably come this way. You have walked into 
a trap and had better yield gracefully." 

Though wild with rage they were forced to 
submit. Surrounded by the soldiers, they were 
led through narrow streets with broken pave- 
ments and overhanging balconies, where an 
occasional lantern sent out faint gleams that ap- 
peared frightened at the darkness around them. 

Saence reigned supreme, save for the heavy 
tread of the soldiers and the clink of the horses' 
hoofs as they rang on the pavements. At 
length they came into a narrow court and, dis- 
mounting, were led through an alley to a stone 
bmlding and halted before a great iron door. 

After some delay a sleepy fellow carrying a 
bunch of jingling keys and rubbing his eyes 
appeared. He imlocked the door and they were 
taken into a small room with high-grated win- 
dows and a rough bench. Here they were left 
by the young officer with the assurance: 
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" You shall have an interview with the mayor 
before noon." 

Although the light was beginning to creep 
through the bars, and the dampness penetrated 
their very bones, the three men, with the habits 
of old campaigners, lay down and were soon 
asleep. Fran9ois and Victor meanwhile waited 
with impatience and secret dread the promised 
interview. Victor paced up and down like a 
tiger at bay. 

What an infernal outrage 1" he stormed. 
We had not a moment to spare, but here we 
are locked up by the hourl Curse that old fool 
of a mayor 1 Were he at the end of my sword 
for two seconds I would teach him how to treat 
the King's messengers I And we deliberately 
played into the hands of that son of Satan we 
were after; that exasperates me worse than our 
imprisonment. It is infamous that while we 
wait here by his contriving, the devilish knave is 
making good his escape. Sacre bleut But 
when we get on his trail again he will have to 
ride to keep us behind him I That lunatic of a 
mayor! If I had a rope around his neck and 
could pull it at my will he would fly through the 
air faster than the shooting star we saw to- 
night!" 

Fran9ois possessed that quality — ^a keen sense 
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of humour — ^which must have been left with hope 
in Pandora's box to cheer and encourage mortals 
on their weary way. Now, despite their unfortu- 
nate situation, he could not refrain from laugh- 
mg at his companion's emphatic words. 

"Oh, come, Victor, my boy!" he said, "cheer 
up 1 The day is breaking and we will soon be on 
our way. They cannot keep us much longer. 
'When the mayor hears our story and reads our 
orders he will be compelled to release us." 

After another hour's wait the heavy doors were 
flung open and they were ushered into the court 
again, where the guard armed with pikes escorted 
them through more narrow streets until they 
reached another old stone building. They were 
taken into a room with a raised platform before 
which they were halted. In a huge chair sat his 
honour, the mayor, representing the dignity and 
power of the law. He was a small, fat man, 
short of breath and as much puffed up with a 
sense of his own importance as the fabled frog. 
There was a twinkle in his small eyes at the clever 
way he had outwitted the enemies of King Louis. 
He had risen earlier than was his wont, so anx- 
ious was he to prove his zeal and wisdom in 
having so cunningly captured such dangerous 
men. 

His head was bent over the papers he had 
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already prepared, which were to deprive his pris- 
oners of liberty and perhaps of life. As he 
looked up he met the gaze of Fran9ois and Vic- 
tor de Mowbray. 

" Mother of Cxodl " he cried, scrambling to his 
feet with as much agUity as his short, fat legs 
would permit ; while his flabby face became of an 
ashen hue. Had it been possible his closely 
cropped, bushy hair would have stood on end as 
he beheld the men before him. He had known 
them from their childhood. He had carried a 
pike with the elder De Mowbray, and his own son 
was with Luxembourg in Francois' conunand. 

"Count de Mowbray and Monsieur Victor 1" 
he fairly yelled. " The saints have mercy on me! 
How did you get here? " 

"How did we get here?" Francois repeated, 
struggling to control his rage. "By your or- 
ders. Mayor Barreaul Ever since we set foot 
in this cursed town we have heard nothing but 
the mayor's orders." 

" I was a blundering old fool." 

" You are right, Monsieur Barreau ; men have 
hung for less than this." Victor's looks indi- 
cated that his angry feelings towards the mayor 
had not grown less. 

" Let me explain," said the frantic mayor. "A 
man arrived here yesterday wearing the King's 
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uniform and giving his passports. He told us 
of a spy who had escaped with important mes- 
sages which the King must recover at any cost. 
He said he had reason to believe that this man 
was ahead, though he might have lingered to meet 
friends — ^in which case he would follow before 
long with a small command. We were told that 
this spy would be in the King's unifonn and 
have stolen passports. He charged us to arrest 
and hold any one answering this description." 

" Then he simply repeated his own story ; and 
besides detaining us you have given the real spy 
six good hours' start." 

"Your pardon, gentlemen 1 You can see it 
was a mistake on my part. But I meant for the 
best." The consternation of the mayor was 
touching. " Allow me the pleasure of your com- 
pany at breakfast, and let me do what I can to 
speed you on your way." 

A good breakfast did much to clear the air 
and mollify even the angry Victor. After their 
meal they were escorted by the mayor himself to 
the gates of the little town, he striving to do all 
he could to make amends for what had tran- 
spired. He had given them fresh moimts, and 
now bade them Gk)dspeed as they rode away. 

Nothing of any note occurred until late in the 
afternoon of the same day, when they halted to 
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rest and get fresh horses at an inn whose owner 
was known to be a King's man, and whose wines 
were celebrated far and near. The host came out 
to salute them. Fran9ois returned the greeting, 
then called him aside and asked abruptly: 

"Have any strangers passed tins way going 
north, Rudolph? " 

"Yes, monsieur, early this morning a man 
came. Although in the King's uniform I felt 
afraid of him. My son has recently escaped 
from Amsterdam and swears he saw him in that 
city months ago. I could not refuse him food, 
though he got no horse from me. He told me 
he was bound for Linde, but a farmer coming 
here with poultry said he passed such a man on 
the way to Leyden. Was he right, monsieur ? " 

" He rides with passes and I want to overtake 
him,*' Fran9ois answered evasively. "If you 
have horses give them to us." 

Rudolph, knowing his question had been par- 
ried, but not daring to press the subject, went to 
comply with Francois' request. He furnished 
the horses, also offering his son as a guide. 

" You know, monsieur, in the swamps beyond 
is the * Devil's Caldron,* and they say it is 
haunted," he said, crossing himself devoutly, 
"and the least that befalls travellers is to get 
lost, so you had better take Jean along." 
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Declining the well-meant offer, and seeing 
that their saddle-bags were fully supplied, the 
wayfarers determined to push on that night with 
renewed energy. They took the road to Leyden, 
leaving Rudolph peering after them, and trav- 
elled steadily until nearly dark, then stopped to 
breathe the horses. They were now in the wild, 
swampy country near the "Devil's Caldron.'' 

The remark of a trooper made them observe 
more closely the condition of the weather. 

" It wiD be a wild night, captain. There is a 
storm coming up fast. The place is haunted, as 
Rudolph said." 

And pointing to the boiling waters which were 
seething and bubbling in the Caldron far beneath 
them, where the mist and vapour rising took on 
shadowy forms in the darkness, he shuddered, 
jerking his cloak about him, and made the sign 
of the cross, Fran9ois knew it was superstition 
that brought terror to the heart of the trooper, 
and he also knew that a storm was upon them; 
for as the man spoke a vivid flash lighted the 
winding road and the abyss. Then came a crash 
like the roar of artillery. 

Bounding into their saddles, they rode on, in- 
tending to make the most of the remaining light, 
or find some spot of shelter. But black dark- 
ness soon descended, relieved only by a brilliant 
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electric display. Flash after flash, followed by 
the incessant roll of thunder and the steady 
downpour of rain, made progress almost impos- 
sible. One extremely bright flash made Victor's 
spirited horse, snorting with terror, give a violent 
plunge which nearly unseated its rider. 

" Morhleu! This horse is more afraid of light- 
ning than the devil of holy water I" said he. 
" Let us halt. The animal will be worthless in 
an hour at this rate.'' 

His attention was called to the trooper beside 
him, who was trembling with fright and praying 
frantically. 

"Mother of Crod! Jesus protect mel" he 
whined in a voice of terror. "Look ahead! 
Two glaring eyes in this place and on such a 
night! Oh, Saint Anne de Beaupre, hear me, 
miserable sinner that I am! Pray for us and 
save us! It is the foul fiend himself I He is 
here to watch his Caldron ! " 

Victor, looking where the man's trembling 
fingers pointed, saw to his reUef the gleam of 
two lights. 

"Fran9ois! There must be a house ahead, 
thanks to Oiu* Lady. We can inquire the way 
there and proceed when the stonn has spent its 
force." 

And right gladly they approached what 
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proved to be a little, dilapidated hut, with but one 
room and two small windows, through which the 
candle-light flickering had caused the appearance 
of eyes which had so frightened the stout trooper. 

The sole furnishings consisted of a worn bed, 
a small table, and one chair, while the fireplace 
and few necessary cooking utensils completed 
the whole interior, excepting its only occupant, 
a dried-up, little old man, playing cards by him- 
self with as much interest as if he had a dozen 
competitors. 

For a moment or two they watched his solitary 
game, then knocked loudly on the door. There 
was a dead silence, then quick as one of the flashes 
of lightning the candle was extinguished and 
all was blackness around them. Their re- 
peated pounding at the door and loud demands 
for admittance eUcited no response till the sug- 
gestion that they fire through the window 
brought the snarling old man to the door. 

"Have you travelled far, monsieiu*?" he 
grumbled ; then continued after a pause, " What 
would you? Disturbing peaceful citizens at this 
hour of the night. Can I have no rest? '' And 
he snapped his remarks at them through the 
small crack of the door, which he held firmly, as 
though to prevent their entrance. 

"We halted but to ask our way to Leyden. 
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We do not wish to disturb you," Fran9ois said. 
" How many more will want me to show them 
that way, I wonder? Once before since night 
I was bothered to answer the same question. I 
can have no peace at this rate. Keep to the 
right-hand turnmgs and it is a straight road." 

With a bang the door was closed and he was 
gone. 

"Old Grouty gave us the information we 
asked, anyhow, and we know we are on the right 
road," was Victor's comment. 

Riding on with redoubled energy, they went as 
fast as the darkness would permit. The storm 
had died away, and only the distant rumbling re- 
minded them of the early part of their ride. 

For the last two days and nights they had 
spared scant time for sleep, believing the object 
of their pursuit was nearly within their grasp. 
They had pushed on, hoping every hour to come 
upon him, but now tired nature at last asserted 
itself, and the sturdy soldiers almost slept in 
their saddles, while Fran9ois' heavy eyelids 
closed, and the dropping of his bridle-rein gave 
warning he was falling asleep. Still he roused 
himself sufficiently to ride on. 

Carefully obeying the old man's directions, 
they took each road to the right, and at last de- 
scended a Uttle hill with an abrupt turning at 
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the bottom which brought them to a level space. 
Here with one accord they stopped and sat star- 
ing first at each other and then at the hut they 
had left scarce four hours before. 

"Holy Mother!" cried the trooper. "It was 
as I said, the devil himself! " 

"It was the devil in himian shape, you fool I" 
retorted Victor; "that miserable, card-playing 
old hypocrite purposely sent us the wrong way, 
and we have ridden for hours and simply gone 
completely around the * Devil's Caldron.' But 
old Jean Corneau will help us, and we reach his 
place next. That scheming Vivonne will not 
trick us again." 

But it was not Vivonne who deserved the 
credit this time so much as the rabid old Hugue- 
not of the hut. When he snarled at them, 
"Have you travelled far, monsieur?" he waited 
for the Huguenot countersign, and they, not 
understanding, could not give the answer. He 
had therefore taken a vicious deUght in giving 
them the wrong directions. Towards morning, 
again hearing the tramp of their horses' feet, 
he concealed himself in a «mall cave in the rocks, 
where he watched them upon their return with 
malicious enjoyment. 

" I thought I knew the country, and could go 
unguided anywhere," said Fran9ois, "but we 
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missed our way in the storm. I never saw the 
Caldron before, nor want to again I " 

" We will take the opposite turning and go to 
our left this time," answered Victor. 

By that route they found a straight road, and 
stopped at noon for a much needed rest. 'Twas 
at the welcome hostelry of Jean Corneau, who 
years before had been attached to the King's 
court. 

After leaving him, the way was familiar to 
Fran9ois, and they went on without further dif- 
ficulties. 
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CHAPTER IX 

FRANCOIS D£ MOWBRAY AGAIN VISITS HOLLAND 

MEANWHILE during the some- 
what exciting journey of his pur- 
suers, Monsieur Vivonne had been 
able to ride on fast and furious, 
meeting but one serious interruption. The uni- 
form, which would have proved his death war- 
rant had he been apprehended, was his safety 
this time, and he chuckled when thinking of his 
short acquaintance with Mayor Barreau, and 
how the latter had promised to guard and hold 
the enemies of King Louis, if they came his way, 
thanking him again and again for the warning 
which would enable him to capture so daring a 
Huguenot. 

Vivonne was certain that the mayor had acted 
upon his suggestions, as he himself had pro- 
ceeded without hindrance. He met and safely 
passed soldiers several times, but as they were 
simply reconnoitring, his passports were suffi- 
cient, and he was permitted to ride on, though 
compelled to admit the unwelconae truth that the 
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lines of the army were changed. He realised that 
it would not long be prudent for him to travel 
thus unattended, and that his safety lay in push- 
ing forward toward Amsterdam with all speed. 

Then by way of buoying himself up, he pic- 
tured the satisfaction of Prince William when 
he received the papers coming straight from 
King Louis himself. The thought made him 
glad, for the first time, that he had undertaken 
the dreaded mission. He had, indeed, been for- 
tunate enough to accomplish much more than 
they had hoped. The pleasure of this thought 
urged him on till he came at last to a little square 
house, where he called loudly and was answered 
by a lad who regarded him with disfavour and 
asked sulkily: 

"Good-day, friend, have you travelled far?" 

" Yes, and all is well with me/' 

" Then you are looking for ? '* 

" Louis of Nassau.'' 

The boy's face changed to one of friendli- 
ness. The answer evidently reassured him. 
Throwing open the door, he said, " We expected 
you, monsieur." 

" Then your father is here? *' 

" He is. But you must hurry, or you may be 
seen, as many pass this way nowadays, and we 
never know who will come next." 
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Vivonne did as the lad directed, and found 
the old Huguenot, Peter Carlson, whom he had 
long known, waiting and much pleased at his 
arrival. 

"Ah, monsieur! I am glad, very glad I" he 
said. " I put John on the watch for you. I dare 
not leave the house until night, as nobody knows 
I am at home. I have news of the army, but 
did not think I could tell it so soon. You must 
have made a quick joiuney. Our forces are 
rallying around Prince William, and he is pre- 
paring for a stout resistance. Come, I have 
ipapers for you to see.*' 

iDrawing their chairs close together, they were 
soon absorbed in the contents of the despatches, 

" You must not leave here alone," Carlson said 
at last. "I have a faithful friend of yoiu-s to 
go with you.'* 

In answer to Vivonne's look of inquiry, he 
led him through the house into a little yard, then 
to the door of a shed, which he opened, when a 
delighted whinny reached Vivonne's astonished 
ears. He rushed in and threw his arms around 
the gracefully arched neck of his favourite mare. 

"Oh, Diane!" he exclaimed joyfully, as he 
caressed the beautiful head of the horse. 

By way of reply the mare whinnied again and 
rubbed her velvety nose against him in expecta- 
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tion of the dainty she was accustomed to receive. 
Carlson grinned at Vivonne's deKght, and tossed 
him a Imnp of sugar to give her. 

I have clothes for you, monsieiu*/' he said, 
that will be safer to travel in than those you 
now have on. I knew it would be necessary for 
you to change ; your man brought the mare, and 
I sent him for the suit. It is against my will to 
hasten you, but time is precious, and John will 
saddle Diane while you dress." 

A little later Vivonne rode away with a light 
heart, feeling that bond of sjmipathy which 
every true horseman has for his favourite steed. 
It now seemed as though his journey was nearly 
ended. His mount and his clothes were his own; 
he was not travelling under false colours^ and 
for the first time in days he allowed himself to 
feel safe, having taken a rather unfrequented 
road, and therefore one where he was not so 
likely to meet travellers. He pressed forward 
with renewed vigour, for he could trust to the 
speed of Diane, and he hoped by the next night 
to meet his men. 

As evening came on he left the main thorough- 
fare which he had been following, and plunged 
deeper into the shadow of the woods. The intel- 
ligent animal picked her way cautiously imtil 
they came to a covert at ^ bend in the road, where 
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Vivonne dismounted to eat his supper and wait 
for the moon to rise. Diane stayed near him un- 
picketed and shared her master's supper, of 
which she had the greater part, accepting dain- 
tily, as only a well-bred horse would, the bits of 
crusts he broke for her. She seemed to enjoy 
still more the caressing touch of Vivonne's hand, 
as he smoothed her glossy coat and patted her 
finely shaped head. She listened while he talked 
to her, as if she understood every word, and she 
tried to answer by a little whinny and an occa- 
sional gentle pawing. She was a faithful com- 
rade, and he knew that the secrets he confided to 
her would be well guarded; she never betrayed 
him, though much harm would have been done 
had she told what he whispered in her little ears. 

Suddenly she tossed her head, with a quiver 
of her sensitive nostrils. Her master felt her 
tremble with suppressed excitement, and he 
realised that they were not alone. 

Leaping into the saddle, he gave a glance be- 
hind and saw the dim outlines of several men 
galloping towards him. 

" Haiti who goes there? " they cried. 

Without heeding the challenge, he leaned far 
over on the mare's neck and gave her the reins. 
Swiftly she dashed around the bend in the road 
and on to the next before the pursuers sighted 
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them again in the fading light. Darkness and 
Diane's fleet heeb favoured Vivonne. He knew 
that he was gaining, and he had gone but a few 
miles when the sound of hoofs behind him had 
ceased. He was safe for the present, yet did not 
dare slacken his speed. 

"' On, Diane, on for a little longer! " he said in 
the mare's ear. 

And she went bravely over the uneven road. 
But suddenly with a struggling plunge the good 
steed fell, and he was thrown full length over 
her head. A swift mountain stream, swollen by 
a recent rain, had washed a deep gully in the 
road, which neither horse nor rider in their haste 
had seen. 

The noble beast tried to rise but was helpless. 
One leg had simk deep in the mire of the ditch, 
and in the sudden fall had been broken. Vi- 
vonne was instantly at her head and, stooping 
down, frantically tore away the stones and mud 
holding her fast. Even in that moment of ex- 
treme agony the devotion of the poor animal 
was manifested by the effort she made to assist 
him. She was soon free, but it was with the 
keenest pang he had ever felt that he saw her 
broken leg hang helplessly and knew their days 
of companionship were over. 

The kind old writer who said, "A merciful man 
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is merciful to his beast/' would have appreciated 
Vivonne's feelings as the mare in her misery 
raised her large, soft eyes in an appealing look. 
W^ith almost human will she struggled against 
the pain, and, trying to rub her nose upon his 
hand, gave a little whinny as though asking the 
aid he had never before refused. He bent over 
the suffering animal and patted her. There was 
but one way to end her agony. She must meet 
death at the hands she loved best. 

"Diane, dear old friend, good-bye!** he said 
chokingly. 

There was a sharp report and the faithful 
beast lay stretched at his feet. 

'*Then touched with pity and remorse^ 
He sorrowed o'er the expiring horse." 

Tears, which the torture of his enemies could 
not have brought, rushed to his eyes as he knelt 
and dropped his head for the last time against 
her soft coat. Yet he did not have even the poor 
satisfaction of lingering by her side. 

The distant beat of hoofs gave warning that 
his enemies would soon overtake him if he tarried. 
Diane's body was concealed by the ditch, and 
with one last loving look he turned away, and 
leaving the road plunged into the thick wood. 
The dense growth proved a useful friend. He 
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had not long found a place of concealment be- 
fore he heard his pursuers dash up, and the voice 
of one of them say: "'Twas hereabouts we 
heard the pistol shot ! '' as they rode on. 

Vivonne dared not sleep or rest. He slowly 
dragged himself on through the long night and 
the day following. Every moment was precious 
while he was within the enemy's lines, and his 
only safety lay in the friendly shelter of the 
forest. The bit of bread he tried to eat he could 
scarcely swallow, recollecting how the night be- 
fore his supper had been so joyfully shared by 
his trusty Diane. At the next nightfall he sank 
exhausted by a small brook. But with the early 
dawn he was up again. 

As long as he could claim the protection of 
trees or a clump of woods, here and there, he was 
able to get on fairly well; but after the second 
day he left France, and the flat, level country of 
Holland made it impossible for him to travel by 
day. On foot and alone he could not reach his 
men without aid, but was forced to change his 
plans. So that night, when he struck a main road 
which he remembered to be near Hendrick Van- 
loo's tavern, he resolved to go there boldly in 
quest of shelter and help. 

Approaching carefully, he looked through the 
window to see that all was well, then opened 
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the door and entered, to the astonishment of two 
girls, who sprang to their feet crying: 

"Oh, Pierre, Pierre!" 

It was, indeed, no other than Pierre de la 
Vergne, sometime messenger for the King. The 
outcry brought Katrina into the room, and she, 
scenting danger, bolted the large door behind 
him. He sank into a chair, as Marguerite and 
Lucille climg to him in mingled terror and de- 
Hght. 

"Pierre, have you come for us?" LuciUe 
asked; but Katrina, grasping the situation, said 
in a trembling voice: 

" Are you in danger? Are you followed, mon- 
sieur?" 

" Yes, Katrina, both." 

" What is it, Pierre? " said Marguerite. " You 
look iU. What danger are you in, and who would 
follow 2^ot^?'' 

" Your enemies and mine, little sister, the sol- 
diers of King Louis. Listen," he said solemnly, 
" I am in grave danger. A body of King's men 

have pursued me for days " He hesitated, 

and, strong soldier that he was, his voice trembled 
as he continued: "I was trying to escape them 
when my beautiful Diane broke her leg. I left 
her dead by the roadside." 

Large tears gathered in Marguerite's eyes, 
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and Lucille sobbed aloud as she shyly put her 
hand in Pierre's to show her pity. 

** These men passed me once, but I must have 
gained on them later while they slept. For a 
time it seemed impossible to escape, but I eluded 
them by leaving the main road and coming here, 
contrary to my first intentions. I can stay but 
a few hours at best, and must leave before day- 
break." 

*' Jacques was here and said he would come 
again to-day," said Katrina. *' I have given him 
up now, as it is so late." She looked around 
watchfully, then with a gesture of caution 
added, "Hendrick is asleep, and we must not 
wake him." 

"Where are you going?" asked Marguerite. 

"I am going" — he paused a moment — "to 
meet a friend; then I shall return and take you 
both to Bressac." 

" But tell us, Pierre, why are these men after 
you? " persisted Marguerite. 

"And of poor Diane's death," added Lucille; 
" we loved her nearly as much as you did." 

The pitiful story of Diane's death, which he 
told softly to his sympathetic listeners, was 
rudely interrupted. Hendrick suddenly ap- 
peared among them, having entered quietly by 
a door at the back of the room. 
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This way, messieurs 1 *' he exclaimed with a 
look of miholy joy; and before they were aware 
of his intention he pushed back the bolts, opened 
wide the front door, and Francjois, Victor, and 
two troopers burst into the room. 

Fran9ois gave one glance at Marguerite — 
then the soldier came to the front and the lover 
was left in the background. Facing Pierre, and 
levelling his pistol at him, he said triumphantly: 

" So I Monsieiu* Vivonne, we have met again I 
Do you come from Turenne this time?" 

" Our fine spy will not slip through oiu* fingers 
twice," added Victor. "He tried to enter the 
house secretly, but Hendrick was too smart for 
him." And he gave the tavern-keeper an ap- 
proving look. 

" I Ve mistrusted some folks for a long time, 
and I just kept watch," said Hendrick. " I am 
not always asleep when they think I am," he 
added, with a wicked look at his sister, 

Pierre's hands were seized from behind by the 
two stout troopers, and before he could offer 
any resistance the papers he carried were in 
Francois' possession. 

" At last, thank God, I have theml " he said. 

Marguerite, with a cry that went to Fran- 
cois' heart, clasped her arms around her brother's 
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"Ohl Pierre 1 Pierre 1" she screamed. 

" The fellow's sweetheart has not his self-com- 
mand. She knows and acknowledges him; this 
will make our duty clear, captain," said Victor. 

"His Majesty, God protect him I will soon 
have an enemy the less," exclaimed Hendrick; 
and there was a grin on his broad face. 

Marguerite had only one thought — ^to save her 
beloved brother. Wild with alarm, she knelt 
at Francois' feet and begged imploringly : 

" Monsieur, save him, save him! Oh 1 1 beg of 
you 1 He is not a spy! He came here to see me. 
Oh! monsieur, you can save him!" 

If her cry had moved him before, the words 
she now uttered made Fran9ois stand as one 
struck a mortal blow. He thought of his last 
visit to Holland, and of how, before leaving her, 
when he clasped her to his heart and tried to 
make an avowal of his great passion, she had 
stopped him with, " I am the promised wife of 
another and have no right to listen." His voice 
was scarcely audible as he bent over and tried 
to assist her to rise. 

" Not there ! Not there ! mademoiselle 1 Who 
is this man? What is he to you? " 

Pierre, breaking from the soldiers, rushed for- 
ward and Ufted her up in his arms, saying: 

''Grand Dieut Hush, I command you! 
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Death itself rather than see you there. Do not 
humiliate me further by begging for mercy 
from him." 

Just then a man's head appeared at the win- 
dow, and Katrina, quick to think and act, cut the 
cord holding the large, heavy lantern that swung 
in the centre of the room. With a crash it fell, 
and they were in darkness, save for the dim light 
the few dying embers gave out. A shadowy form 
sprang through the doorway by which Hendrick 
had entered, and a crashing blow from a musket 
was heard. The trooper to the right of Pierre 
fell backward senseless. Katrina hurled herself 
upon the fellow to the left with the force of a 
catapult, while Marguerite, in her wild alarm, 
seized Fran9ois with a grip of desperation. 

There was a sudden boimd, a leap in the dark, 
and as Victor rushed forward, sword in hand, the 
door of an inner room was slammed in his face, 
and the clink of a bolt told him their captive had 
escaped. Turning, he was met at the front door 
by Fran9ois, who had freed himself from Mar- 
guerite's restraining grasp and placed her 
fainting in a chair. Hendrick had been 
knocked down during the miUe and was curs- 
ing both Huguenot and Catholic with impartial 
vigour. 

''DiahU!'^ cried Victor, when, upon looking 
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for their horses, he heard them galloping madly 
down the road. " Where is Alphonse? " 

" He must have deserted us.'* 

"He is a traitor and has helped another es- 
cape ! With our horses gone Vivonne cannot be 
retaken now," groaned Victor. 

"Never mind," said Franijois, reassuringly. 
" I have the papers, and his miserable Uf e is not 
worth much, now that they are secure." 

He fastened his coat more closely around him 
to guard the valuable package. 

When they went back into the house they in- 
terrupted a stormy scene between Hendrick and 
Katrina. The fragments of the broken lantern 
lay on the floor, while the overturned furniture 
and general air of confusion gave the place an 
appearance the very reverse of its usual prim 
orderliness. Lucille and the soldier were try- 
ing to revive the man who had been felled by 
Jacques' musket, and Marguerite was leaning 
against the wall half dazed. 

"Come, Hendrick," Fran9ois said sternly, 
" we must have horses at once." 

" Indeed, monsieur, I have none; I never keep 
any," Hendrick answered. 

"Mon Dieul Such demon's work as this isl" 
cried Fran9ois vehemently, and, going to Victor, 
who was helping the fallen soldier to rise, he con- 
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tinued in a sharp, decisive voice: "Cornel there 
is only one thing to be done ; we must go to Deal 
on foot. We will start at once." 

His command obeyed him and filed out, while 
he lingered a moment at Marguerite's side. Then, 
repressing whatever word was on his lips, he 
bowed to her and Lucille and in silence joined 
Victor and the men. 

Through the gloom, on and on they marched 
until the hghts of the village of Deal rose before 
them. 
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CHAPTER X 

A FIGHT ON THE ROAD TO BRESSAC 

ON entering Deal, Fran9ois and Victor 
sought the colonel stationed there and 
demanded to see him on matters of 
great importance. They were forced 
to wait at his lodgings only a very short time be- 
fore he arrived. On telling him of Vivonne*s 
escape and what had led up to it, and asking 
his assistance, they were assured of his willing- 
ness to aid them in every way. 

" It is useless to pursue the man further, how- 
ever," he said. "You might as well search for 
a needle in a haystack as a Huguenot when he 
gets among his friends. The man is gone; it is 
useless to seek him.*' 

While they hesitated, before deciding what to 
do, a soldier came to the colonel, saying : 

" A messenger has arrived from Paris, asking 
for Monsieur de Richert." 

" I am De Richert," answered Fran9ois. 

"Why, I thought you were Monsieur '* 
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Sut the colonel was cut short by Fran9ois with a 
sharp look. 

** Do not think, then ; in war times we are sim- 
ply to do the bidding of those in command and 
think not for ourselves; the King does that 
for us." 

Then turning to the soldier, he said, " Give me 
the papers and messages." 

** I will leave the room at your disposal," said 
the commandant, rising; "receive the messenger 
here, monsieur." 

The coming of the man was a surprise, and the 
contents of his papers doubly so. Francois' 
astonished voice called Victor to his side. 

"Victor! What does this mean? An order 
from the Eang for you to go to Blois, and for 
me to leave at once and go to Paris with but 
three meni" 

'' Morbleul Impossible! There would be no 
reason in such orders. There is something 
wrong. His Majesty would not send instruc- 
tions like that. It is not safe for you to go with 
these papers and only a few men; perhaps he 
means me to take them." 

"He makes no mention of that; therefore, as 
I was sent, I will take them to the King or give 
my life in the attempt." 
" You surely will not start to Paris with but 
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three men! Where are they to meet you, and 
how many have been sent? " 

"My conmiand joins me at Maldron," replied 
Fran9ois, referring again to the papers; "and 
you know we must obey orders. I think it is 
very strange myself, but there must be some 
good reason. Blois may have been attacked 
and you be needed there with the men. It must 
be something urgent, or they would not have sent 
this man so far after us. They knew we had to 
pass Maldron on our way back." 

" If you go to Paris I go with you," Victor 
said, rebelliously . " It is dangerous to travel this 
way, both for you and the papers. I tell you I 
go with you. Mon Dieul I swear we will go 
together." 

" You shall do nothing of the kind," said Fran- 
9ois, emphatically. " You must go to Blois. If 
you come with me we will both face the King's 
displeasure." 

There was such set determination in his bear- 
ing that Victor was filled with apprehension and 
wonder. Since the evening before Francois had 
been a different person. He seemed years older 
and graver; his boyishness was gone, and in its 
place was a stem, constrained look that had never 
been there before. A feeling of bitterness came 
over Victor as he instinctively laid the blame at 
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the door of the fair-haired girl in Holland. Had 
she returned his cousin's love or been faithful 
to him, Victor knew that he himself could have 
forgiven much and even have furthered Fran- 
cois' suit. But it angered him to think that she 
not only was false, but had pleaded for the life 
of a miserable spy, confessing it was she he came 
to see. According to Victor's ideas, a queen 
might be proud to gain the love of Francois, and 
he could not see how any one would choose a 
man like Vivonne in preference. 

Hot words rose to his lips, and it was in him 
to curse the world in general, the Huguenots in 
particular, and above all the girl who had 
brought this misery to Francois. But he was 
wise and held his peace. 

They departed in a silence which was not broken 
until they reached Maldron, where they found 
the scddiers sent from Paris. Again Victor 
begged for leave to go with him, but Francois 
was immovable and would not consent. Then 
he urged that Francois take more men, but 
even this was refused, and Victor had to 
be content with personally choosing the little 
guard. 

It was with a foreboding of evil that Victor 
watched the preparations for departure. They 
had been separated many times in their careers, 
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but never in this manner, or when so much was 
at stake. 

"Fran9ois,'* he said in a constrained voice, 
" I beg of you, use caution. Do nothing without 
thought. You do not realise the danger you 
may be in. You, who have always been brave, 
honest, and fair, expect too much from others. 
I feel that all is not as it should be. These in- 
structions trouble me, and I know there has been 
some mistake. As you love me, be constantly on 
your guard." 

His words impressed Fran9ois, and he remem- 
bered them long after they had parted. He re- 
proached himself when he looked at his cousin's 
unhappy face, and he made an effort to cheer 
him with one of his old smiles and hearty tones. 

"Nonsense, Victor, old comrade 1 You are 
growing as full of whims and notions as an an- 
cient soothsayer. You see peril where none 
exists. What possible harm can befall me while 
going straight to Paris? I shall soon be in the 
King's domains, so," he said, smiling, " to quote 
from the verses you were so fond of in London, 

•• *0ut of the nettle danger we will pluck the flower safety.' " 

Victor smiled in turn and clapped him on the 
back in token of good spirits, but long after 
Fran9ois had gone he stood beside his horse ; then 
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at last reluctantly mounted and rode toward 
Blois. 

The road Francjois took wound for some 
distance along the canal, with here and 
there a boat gUding peacefully on in its slow, 
Dutch way. Scattered at intervals were wind- 
mills introduced by those fierce warriors, the 
Saracens, so many years before. In front of 
the fat, comfortable, httle Dutch houses, often 
resembUng their mistresses, were now and then 
favourite trees protected by a lattice-work. The 
air was perfumed by a few late flowers which 
clustered with natural grace around the immacu- 
late doorways, while a profusion of vines added 
beauty to the scene by their green, shiny leaves 
and delicate tendrils. Fran9ois was not now 
alive to the beauty of sky and earth spread out 
before him as he would have been on the previous 
morning, for he rode on entirely unmindful 
of his surroundings, in which he usually took 
the keenest pleasure. 

Leaving Holland, his little command entered 
France and travelled for two days without any- 
thing of importance occurring. When they 
stopped for the night on the third, darkness had 
fallen, and the moon was struggling through 
Ihe clouds. Feeling that sleep was impossible 
for him, Fran9ois bade the men lie down and 
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rest, while he paced back and forth before the 
little camp, lost in thought. His heart was 
heavy and the world a blank. In that vast forest, 
filled with woodland life, he felt a great lone- 
liness which the presence of his men did not 
lessen. 

While walking thus in deep revery, watching 
unconsciously the dancing shadows of trees and 
branches, he suddenly beheld the dim outline of a 
human form. He raised his eyes quickly and saw 
a man who as quickly drew back out of sight. 
His previous good training was not lost upon 
him. With wonderful self-control he did not 
hesitate, but walked on as though seeing nothing. 
Then whirling, with the same measured steps, 
he went to his sleepmg men. 

"Gaston! Marsal! Robert!" he cried, bend- 
ing over the prostrate men. " On guard! " 

His sharp command brought them to their 
feet at once, old soldiers that they were, but 
none too soon. Close behind them on the moon- 
lit road they saw a man riding furiously toward 
them, while several others with masked faces 
came close behind. 

"To yoiu- horses!" cried Francois, sharply, 
and the conmiand had hardly been obeyed when 
there was a flash, a tramp of feet, and they were 
fighting for life against a force which outnum- 
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bered them three to one. But not for a moment 
did they hesitate to accept battle. They were 
all brave men and true, and they knew that some- 
thing more was at stake than their lives. They 
were worthy of their intrepid leader. Throwing 
their four horses abreast across the road, Fran- 
cois' force presented no mean front to the 
enemy, who could not get around their flank 
by reason of the narrowness of the highway. 
So man to man they fought and gave good ac- 
count of themselves. Francois parried a furious 
lunge from the first man he encoimtered, and by 
a lucky counter blow sent him tumbling wildly 
to the ground. His struggling, kicking horse 
also made it more difficult for the attacking party 
to close in. Nevertheless two troopers got 
around the animal and engaged Francois to- 
gether. It would have gone hard with him had 
not Gaston, shouting, "A rescue!" turned from 
the trooper he had just cut down in similar man- 
ner to the other, and run one of his captain's 
assailants through. Francois then held the other 
at bay. 

Meanwhile it had not fared so well with Mar- 
sal and Robert. They were fighting madly, with 
the clashing of swords and the sullen oaths of 
the enemy ringing in their ears; whfle back of 
the din could be heard the shout of one: 
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"Give us your captain, you fools, and you 
shall go free I It is he we want, and we will have 
him! Norn de Dieu! Yield, I say I " 

For answer Gaston fired full in his face, and 
he pitched forward dead across the neck of his 
horse. The death of their leader disheartened 
them for the moment, and the assailants fell back 
before the furious charge of Fran9ois and Gas- 
ton as they rushed their horses on them. But, 
casting a hurried glance around, Fran9ois was 
horrified to see Marsal and Robert overborne 
and reeling from their saddles, while Gaston had 
an ugly gash in the face and could hardly main- 
tain his seat. Conscious, from a stinging pain 
and the warm blood soaking through his coat, 
that he had not escaped a wound himself, Fran- 
9ois saw that their only safety and the security 
of the precious papers lay in instant flight. 

"Courage, courage, my brave Gaston!" he 
said, hurriedly turning, before the enemy had 
recovered from their confusion. "Keep your 
seat in the saddle and I will lead your horse." 

"Never mind me, captain," the brave fellow 
gasped; " save yourself! " 

But Francois took the bridle of his horse, and 
urging his own forward, they dashed at break- 
neck speed through the forest. 

The moon had disappeared behind a mist. The 
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road, never very clear by day, became a labyrinth 
of woodland paths as Fran9ois pushed on, his 
only idea being to evade the pursuers and get 
help for Gaston, who was swaying in his saddle. 
So swiftly had they ridden that they were now 
about a quarter of a league in advance of the 
enemy. Quickly dismounting, Francjois led the 
horses behind a dense thicket of tangled vines 
and bushes. 

He was none too soon, for they had scarcely 
concealed themselves when they heard their piu*- 
suers approaching. They halted near by and 
one surly voice roared: 

"In the name of Satan I where did they go? 
I heard them as they crossed the bridge.'* 

But where are they now?" asked another. 
I told you they would go to the old mill," a 
third voice replied. "The road is smooth and 
straight that way.'* 

"Mille tonnerrest We must go back to the 
turning, then." 

And, to Fran9ois' joy, they wheeled their 
horses about and were soon lost to sight and 
hearing. 

That night was always like a horrible dream 
to Francois. After having outwitted his pur- 
suers he went on, resolutely fighting down the 
faintness that came over him. Forward he 
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spurred the weary horses over rough roads, 
through a long ravine, and skirting cautiously 
the edge of a marsh, dreading every moment 
lest a quicksand engulf them. 

It was about two hours past midnight when he 
struck into a narrow bridle-path and came to a 
small hovel, probably belonging to a charcoal 
burner. He knocked loudly on the door and was 
answered, after some time had elapsed, by a 
quavering old voice, asking what he wanted. 
Then the door was opened a trifle, and he was 
confronted by the tall, gaimt figure of a woman 
with wrinkled face, hooked nose, and deep-set 
staring eyes. She glared at him a second wildly 
and slammed the door in his face. But Fran- 
9ois placed his shoulder against the warped panel 
and soon forced an entrance. 

"Mdre de Dieul'^ he said. "You are hos- 
pitable! I have a wounded comrade and must 
get help for him. Is there a priest to be found? '' 

" Begone I (iet out of here and let me sleep! " 
she whined. " I know of no priest, and have no 
room for wounded men." 

And she spat viciously at him, then sinking 
into a low seat and clasping her hands around 
her knees, she began to croon weirdly to herself. 

He was about to make another attempt at 
gaining her help for Gaston, when a youmg man» 
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airoused by the loud voices, arose from the pallet 
of straw where he had been sleeping and came 
forward. 

What is it, monsieur? *' he asked. 
I want shelter for my comrade, who is badly 
hurt, and maybe dying. He must have a priest." 

"Where is he?" 

A muflBed groan from Gaston answered the 
question, and they helped him from his horse 
into the hovel and laid him on the rude straw 
bed the young man had vacated, hearing all the 
tkne the mutterings and gibberish of the old 
woman. 

"Granny is out of her head again to-night, 
but is harmless," explained the young man. " I 
will bring a priest." 

"Then do so at once, and Heaven reward 
you I" Fran9ois entreated, as he stooped over 
Gaston, giving him wine and trying to staunch 
the blood, which still oozed from his wound. 

He waited only a short time, until the youth 
came back with a priest. 

" I met Father Morell coming from the bed- 
ride of a man down the valley," he remarked. 

Francois beckoned the priest aside, and in a 
few rapid words confided Gaston to his care, 
merely saying: 

" I am a soldier of King Louis and must press 
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on alone, as affairs of more importance even than 
life impel my going." 

" My son/' the kindly father said as he laid a 
detaining hand upon his arm, " you are the one 
in danger. Your comrade will be well cared for, 
but there are many Huguenots near here. I am 
obliged to make my visitations by night, thinking 
it safer to do so." 

Thanking the priest for his solicitude, Fran- 
cois gave him a few hasty instructions and left 
some money for Gaston's wants. Then he 
leaned over the now unconscious man and 
breathed a prayer for his soul's repose. 

With the priest's directions for finding the 
road, he went on in the early morning. At last 
the red glow of the sky gave the welcome as- 
surance that the dreadful night had passed and 
day was breaking. He had ridden perhaps 
a dozen miles, and the sun was high in the 
heavens, when he stopped beside a little brook, 
and letting his tired horse eat by the wayside, 
flung himself down to rest. But, not forgetting 
that he must be as alert as a sentinel on duty, 
he dared not sleep. About noon he rose, washed 
his hands in the cool waters of the stream, and 
sought the scanty refreshment he carried. As 
he did so he saw a priest and four monks ap- 
proaching. It was not uncommon for these 
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bands to journey through France, and he waited 
with bared head for them to pass. 

Their attention was centred upon one of their 
number who, old and feeble, seemed scarcely 
able to continue on his way and might have 
fallen had not Fran9ois hastened to his assistance. 
Tenderly supporting him, they led him to a seat 
formed by a huge boulder. Fran9ois brought 
his own scant provisions, saying : 

"It is but a cup of wine and bit of bread, 
father, but may refresh you." 

The old priest crossed himself as he raised 
his eyes to Heaven, and replied: 

" I am jif raid you need this yourself, my son." 

"I am young and the loss of a meal never 
troubles a soldier. Father, please take it." 

"Whosoever giveth a cup of cold water in 
His name, shaU in no wise lose his reward," were 
the priest's reverent words. 

"I perceive you are a soldier of the King," 
he continued, after drinking a mouthful of the 
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Yes, father," answered Francois, "a loyal 

soldier of our most beloved King." 
" You seem to be travelling alone. Are you on 

a mission, my son?" 

" All soldiers have missions, father." 

"You are pale, and your coat has stains of 
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blood on it. Your clothes are torn. You have 
met with some mishap, I fear. Brother Anselmo 
here is a good leech, and if you will accompany 
us to the Monastery of St. Francois you can rest 
in safety and be cared for." 

" You are most kind, but I do not need Brother 
Anselmo's skill. I must go on and before night 
be well on my way to Paris." 

" Not far from here is an inn where you will 
find acconmiodations, though you must be mind- 
ful of harm, for it is a nest of Huguenots. But 
as yet they have been civil alike to friend and 
foe. We cannot journey as fast as you, nor 
would it be safe for us to go oh together, but 
we may meet later, unless you are gone before 



we arrive.'* 



Fran9ois, dropping on one knee for his bless- 
ing, bade them adieu and did not slop until he 
reached the inn of which the priest had spoken. 

The host, a smiling Frenchman, met and 
escorted him into an enormous stone-paved room 
with a huge fireplace, several tables, settees, and 
chairs. The dark walls, lit up by the dancing 
flames, reminded Francois of a picture by Rem- 
brandt. Ordering dinner he seated himself in a 
chair, knowing that his iron power of endurance 
could last no longer, and feeling that he must 
rest for a time. 
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The dreariness of the dismal room added so 
much to his depression that, exhausted as he was, 
he felt an inclination to go back into the sunlight 
he had just left. The dark wainscotting reached 
nearly to the ceiling, and the small, low windows 
never admitted a ray of sun, but seemed to inten- 
sify the gloom rather than lighten the cheerless- 
ness. It had been built with no thought for the 
comfort or health of its future inmates, but more 
for shelter and defense, not unlike many other 
inns scattered through France at that period. 

The quiet and stillness, in addition to the heat 
from the large blazing logs, were overpowering 
to Francois. He sat for a long time gazing into 
vacancy — ^lost to his present surroundings- 
thinking despairingly of a fair face in Holland, 
which, in spite of his determination, he could not 
banish from his mind. 
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CHAPTER XI 

A HUGUENOT LIEUTENANT PLAYS A GAME OF DICE 
WHICH LEADS TO SEEIOUS COMPLICATIONS 

THE silence of the great room was 
broken only by the crackling logs in 
the immense fireplace, which sent up 
tongues of red flame. Now and again 
an ember snapped asunder, and showers of angry 
sparks crossed each other like rockets in the air, 
bringing vaguely before Fran9ois that July 
tenth when he had reached Versailles and wit- 
nessed the illuminations which King Louis had 
arranged to attract and amaze the foreign am- 
bassadors. Dreamily he remembered the drama 
given by a company of players headed by the 
great Moliere, whose recent death France still 
mourned. 

Recalled to himself by a sharp pain in his 
chest, and involuntarily thrusting one hand into 
his coat, thinking his wound had broken forth 
afresh, his fingers came in contact with a small 
object which he drew out. It was Marguerite's 
glove. Instead of the former dainty freshness 
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which had characterised it, the crumpled thing 
was now soiled and blood-stained. A spasm of 
pain crossed his face as he spread it out and 
gazed at it. With some such feeling that one 
has for the possessions of the dead, he said softly 
to himself: 

" Little glove, we have journeyed far together. 
Ah, you also have a cut and a stain of blood. That 
villain's sword came near sending us both to the 
dust. Where, I wonder, is your owner? I have 
you, but she has my heart. It is all a mystery 
to me, and I can think of nothing else. If there 
was ever love in a woman's eyes it was in hers 
when I took her in my arms. But why did she 
repulse me and go to that spy — ^not as a woman 
bound to a man she dislikes, but with love ? That 
scream, tool And when she threw herself at 
my feet it was in agony for one she loved. Bon 
DieUj I cannot explain it! But I will stake 
my hfe on her goodness, her purity, and her 
truth." 

The entrance of the busthng landlord brought 
his wandering thoughts back to his surroundings. 

" Your dinner is served, monsieur, and your 
horse will be ready shortly. You seemed to have 
travelled far, and I hoped you would stay until 
morning. Do you go to Paris? " 

His question recalled to Fran9ois the priest's 
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warning words, and he was on his guard at once 
and answered with reserve: 

" I travel on business and must be gone, as I 
said ; call me when my horse is here." 

"We have many soldiers nowadays, but sel- 
dom one alone. Are you not afraid to travel 
this way?" 

As he bent over to add a fresh log to the fire 
he gave his guest a searching look. 

" Fear should not enter a Frenchman's heart. 
A peaceful traveller is not often molested, and 
I feel no anxiety." 

And following the landlord, Francois turned 
down a long stone passageway and entered the 
dining-hall — ^a room almost a facsimile of the one 
they had left. Then the landlord bade a servant 
attend to the guest and departed. 

"It is well for me that there have been so 
many travellers this way," said the host to him- 
self. " The man seems inclined to pay well. I 
wonder who he is? He wears the King's uniform, 
but so do many whose hearts are with Prince Wil- 
liam. If I were — sure — he might wait for his 
horse ; but his gold is as good as any, and my house 
is a peaceable one." 

His refliections were broken by the tramping 
of feet and the entrance of two Huguenot troop- 
ers who, throwing aside their long riding-coats, 
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answered his salutation of "Good-day, mon- 
sieur! Gkx)d^^5^, Jacques!'* with a hurried an- 
swer and question — "Good-day! Is Monsieur 
Daubray here yet? " 

" Oh, yes, he came some days ago, but is now 
sleeping." 

" Half -drunk again, I suppose," said Jacques. 

" I thought he would be so, by the way he has 
been drinking since he came here," the landlord 
answered. 

"He has few wits at any time," remarked 
Pierre ; " and none when he is in that state, where, 
I am sorry to say, he spends the best part of his 
existence. Were he not the son of General 
Daubray he would find his path a much rougher 
one than it is now." 

" He is no credit to any army, and would be 
much better out of ours," said Jacques, bluntly. 

^^Eh bienf There are black sheep in every 
flock," rejoined Pierre. " Landlord, make ready 
your best chamber, and lay a fire in it. If made- 
moiselle got the word I sent back the young 
ladies should be here before long." 

"Yes," remarked Jacques, "they have been 
ready to start at an hour's notice for many days, 
and Hugo was to be there to see me the day 
after we left; so they may reach here to-day." 

" Well, landlord, if any of my friends come," 
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said Pierre, " tell them I will be back soon. It 
is * Louis of Nassau ' to-day." 

The landlord gave him an intelligent look and 
nod. "Very good, monsieur! I shall tell them. 
May you have an ^Orange sky above you.' " 

At this point an inner door opened and Henri 
Daubray, a Huguenot lieutenant, and his ser- 
geant, Felix, entered. 

Daubray hesitated, looking somewhat crest- 
fallen and rather surprised at beholding Pierre, 
then went towards him a little unsteadily, making 
brave efforts to hide his tipsiness, saluted and 
said: 

" Glad to see you, captain! I looked for you 
before." 

" We should have been here before, but had a 
devil of a time. I am obliged to go again, though. 
I shall leave you here, Daubray; if you need me, 
word will reach some of my men at the old cross 
roads just below. Meantime, it would be well to 
keep yomr nerves steady and yomr head dear. It 
is always wise to be prepared for any emer- 
gency." 

"I wiU remember," said Daubray, flushing 
angrily. "It is not likely that anything will 
arise. There has been nothing moire warlike 
than occasionally a band of monks travelling 
through to some monastery." 
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"Then we will leave you; do not forget my 
instructions. Landlord, I will be with you again 
by night/' And motioning for Jacques to fol- 
low, he left the house. 

Looking after Pierre's retreating form with 
an ugly scowl, Daubray said : " Curse his impu- 
dence! he meant that I had been drinking. 
Well, so I had, and will when I wish, without 
taking orders from him. When I join my father 
I will have a company of my own and be in a 
position better fitted for a gentleman. 

"Here, Felix," said he, as he stumblingly 
seated himself at one of the small tables, " let's 
have a game to pass away the time in this beastly 
hole." Catching up a dice box and throwing its 
contents before him, he exclaimed: "Double 
sixes I By the gods, I am lucky I " 

Felix, with misgivings born of previous ex- 
periences, sat down opposite him, and gingeriy 
taking up the other box threw, knowing the con- 
sequences would be far from pleasant should 
he win. 

They had thrown but a few rounds when Dau- 
bray leaned back in his chair, saying: 

" My head feels heavy after my sleep. Here, 
fellow, bring me some wine!" he called to the 
landlord; and reeling to the fireplace, he seized 
the bottle the landlord brought, filling and drain- 
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ing several cups ; while Felix stood looking on in 
alarm. 

"If he gets to drinking like this," said the 
sergeant in a low tone to the host, " we will only 
have a repetition of yesterday, and it wiU end by 
onr having to put him to bed again. He is much 
like my own poor father, who was a pride to his 
family and a credit to the neighbourhood when 
he was sober, which was but seldom." 

Daubray again seated himself, and the reluc- 
tant Felix was obliged to follow his example. 
They played in silence imtil Felix unluckily 
threw the highest count. 

'^ Sucre hleu! Ill luck befall you I " Daubray 
cried. " You cheated! I tell you to play fair, you 
cursed villain! Here, bring me more wine!'' 
And between oaths and hiccoughs he alternately 
played and drank till his head dropped on the 
table and his heavy breathing told Felix that his 
own martyrdom was over for the time being. 

"By heavens!" said that patient soldier, "if 
I were in conunand I'd make an example of him 
that would be a warning to all such drunken 
fools!" 

Just then Felix's attention was attracted by 
the sound of wheels. He looked up and saw 
two ladies enter, masked and cloaked, followed 
by a serving-man and the landlord, who hurried 
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about excitedly and drew seats to the fire, throw- 
ing fresh wood on it. Then stepping close to 
^he taller of the ladies, he asked in a significant 
tone: 

" Whom do you seek? " 

" Louis of Nassau," she replied, readily. 

" May you have an Orange sky above you," he 
said, smilingly. " Your friend has been here, but 
had to go. I look for him at any time; he will 
return before night." 

"Are you sure he knows we are coming?" 

" I know he expects friends." 

" We will wait, then." And Marguerite de la 
Vergne seated herself and drew her friend 
Lucille's chair close to hers. Then looking out a 
side window, she exclaimed: 

" I see a horse! Whose is it? Does it belong 
to my— my friend?" 

" It is a traveller's who fell asleep in his room 
after dinner," replied the landlord. "I must 
waken him soon, but he seemed so tired that I was 
loath to rouse him. Shall I order your dinner? " 

" No, we will wait and can call you if we need 
anything. Please send some one to attend to the 
horses." 

" I will go myself and see that they are cared 
for, by your leave, mademoiselle," said Hugo, as 
he went with the landlord, leaving the girls alone. 
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" Oh, how glad I shall be, Marguerite, to see 
Pierre again! '' exclaimed Lucille. " Even yet I 
cannot remember what really did happen that 
night, excepting the quarrel between Hendrick 
and Katrina. I never saw people in such a rage; 
I thought they would beat each other. How nobly 
Katrina stood her ground! • I think Hendrick 
was actually afraid to say any more. It seems 
years since then." 

" Indeed it does. I never again want to live 
through such anguish as I felt. Had it not been 
for Monsieur de Richert they would have killed 
Pierre.'' 

"You prevented him from capturing Pierre, 
when you threw your arms around him.'* 

"He could have pushed me aside and freed 
himself, but would not. I believe he spared 
Pierre for my sake. But he must be in Paris by 
this time." Absorbed by her unhappy thoughts, 
she paused and sighed. " I think I am the most 
wretched creature in the world; yet I would not 
part with the memories of the past few weeks 
for any consideration. He has gone his way, and 
I mine. How strangely we met, and how sud- 
denly we parted ! I suppose fate will not join our 
paths again." 

Lucille's loving caresses, as she patted her 
friend's hand, and her bright eyes filling with 
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tears, showed Marguerite how much the little 
heart, so sure of its own happiness, ached for her. 

" There is one thing I have determined upon," 
added Marguerite resolutely. "I will never 
marry Count de Mowbray, never! " 

A shuffling sound behind them caused the two 
girls to turn. Daubray, awakened from his nap, 
was trying to get control of his befuddled brain 
and find out how ladies came to be there. 

"Here, landlord, more wine I" he called 
noisily. 

Unfortunately the host, after giving it to him, 
noticed Marguerite, who had leaned back in her 
chair, her whole attitude indicating utter weari- 
ness, and he went to her, asking : 

" May I bring you a cup of wine? You are 
fatigued, mademoiselle." 

It broke the spell with Daubray, and leaning 
against the table, still steadjdng himself, he 
called out : 

"Yes, bring us your best. I never miss a 
chance to drink to a fair lady." The landlord 
left the room, thinking it best to ignore Dau- 
bray's remarks. But the latter grew bolder, and 
thought he saw an adventure. "Ah, come join 
me in a cup of wine. Remove your mask; I 
swear I never did like beauty behind a mask." He 
reeled towards them and they quickly rose and 
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drew away. "This is good luck! Instead of 
Felix's dull company, I have that of fair ladies." 
Here he lurched forward and seized Margue- 
rite's hand, which she snatched away with a 
look that would have silenced any but a drunken 
man. 

" Do join me in a cup of wine," he hiccoughed; 
" come, cease trying to be so prudish I Give me 
your hand; let me help you." 

"Sir! You are impertinent!" cried LuciUe, 
springing to the other side of the room. She cast 
an anxious glance around, hoping Hugo would 
appear, and endeavouring to settle upon some 
means of escape should she be molested further. 
Hugo, however, thinking all was quiet within the 
tavern, had gone to see if he could gather any 
information of Pierre. 

The two girls had never before met with such 
rudeness as this. The convent had been their 
home since the death of Marguerite's mother 
till they joined Pierre. Marguerite's ignorance 
of the world left her in doubt as to Daubray's 
meaning, but instinct taught her to shrink from 
him. She dared not tell him she was Pierre's 
sister, fearing to betray her brother in some way. 
Not knowing what to do, she said to Felix in an 
agitated voice : 

" Pray, monsieur, tell him we do not know him. 
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We are awaiting another. What does he mean? 
We do not want his wine." 

Poor Felix, dreading the result if he inter- 
fered, and yet not able to resist her appeal, went 
to him, saying: 

" Lieutenant ! Lieutenant ! Be caref uL" 

" Careful! I'll not be careful; I'll ^ hanged 
first. Stand back, don't you know your place? " 

Before Felix was aware of his intention, he 
hurled a cup filled with wine at the sergeant's 
head. There was murder in Felix's heart as he 
dodged the flying missile and it fell with a crash 
on the stones behmd him. 

All unconscious until now of the scene tran- 
spiring below, Fran9ois de Mowbray had slept 
the sleep of extreme exhaustion ; but the crash of 
the cup brought him to his feet with a bound. 
He feared another attack. His first thought was 
for his papers, and finding they were safe he 
prepared to reconnoitre. Descending the stair- 
way, he opened a door behind Marguerite and 
Lucille and stepped into the hallway. As he did 
so the outside door opened and the monks whom 
he had met at noon came in, assisting the feeble 
old priest. All was quiet at this moment, and 
Fran9ois went to help him to a seat in the room. 
He did not notice the girls, who shrank back into 
a comer, while Daubray stared stupidly at the 
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newcomers. The old priest's voice broke the { 
silence. i 

" You have done me service twice this day, my 
son," he said to Francois. " Would that it lay 
in my power to aid you in my small way." 

" You can think of me in your prayers, father," 
replied Francois. 
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CHAPTER XII 

FRANCOIS D£ MOWBBAT FIOHTS A DUEL 

DAUBRAY, whose attention was now 
attracted to the newcomers, stared 
stupidly at Francois as he helped the 
priest to a chair. 

"What have we here?" he finally asked in a 
thick voice. " First a mask, which is a mystery, 
then a monk, which is a confessional; well, they 
often go together, though I never did like either 
one." And, slapping Fran9ois on the shoulder, 
he exclaimed: " You are more to my liking 1 " 

But Fran9ois, paying no heed, leaned solici- 
tously over the old priest. Daubray, with the 
persistence of a drunken man, had but one idea 
in his muddled head. 

" Come, drink to beauty in disguise ! " he went 
on, pointing to Marguerite. " She pretends to 
be very shy behind her silken mask, and I think 
it adds much to her attractiveness. But I have 
met that kind before. She wants but a cup of 
wine — ^then you will see how soon she loses this 
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dignity. What do you think? She came from 
Paris to meet me, and now will not take off her 
mask." 

" How dare you, monsieur! " cried Marguerite, 
in a voice which fear made scarcely recognisable. 

"Dare? I'll dare do anything; I'll kiss those 
pretty Ups yet ! '* 

He staggered to her, and, before Marguerite 
could prevent it, threw his arm around her. 

" Have done with your acting, my little dear. 
You have played this rdle long enough. If you 
won't take that mask off, I will." 

Wild with terror. Marguerite, giving a 
piercing shriek, broke from his grasp, leaving her 
mask in his hand. Flying to Fran9ois, she 
clutched his arm, crying frantically: 

"Oh, monsieur, monsieur, save me!" 

At the sound of her voice he turned, and as 
he did so she leaned almost fainting against the 
wall, gasping: 

"Monsieur de Richert!" 

" Holy St. Fran9ois I " he ejaculated. " Made- 
moiselle Antoinette, you here! Are you with 
him?" His angry eyes sought Daubray as he 
asked the question. 

" No, I never saw him until to-day; Lucille and 
I are alone," she sobbed, completely unnerved. 

Daubray had been too much surprised by her 
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sudden movement to restrain her, but now came 
toward them. Assimiing a tone of command he 
said, contemptuously: 

" Stand aside, monsieur ! I do not need your 
interference. I usually make love without help, 
and I want none now. You attend to your 
cursed monks and let me alone." 

Fran9ois* brain seemed on fire. He was 
scarcely less astonished than Marguerite. The 
unexpected sight of her standing before him 
seemed almost a vision, and he stood awe-struck 
until Daubray's voice again rang out : 

^^Didble! Take yourself from herel Leave 
me to manage my own affairs." 

**Most gladly, monsieur," he replied, sternly; 
**but these ladies are unprotected." 

" Then you think your protection is better than 
mine? I know her kind. She has only been 
flirting with toe." 

Daubray here again attempted to take Mar- 
guerite in his arms; but at the sight Fran9ois 
forgot every caution. All the fury in his nature 
was awakened at this insult to the woman he 
loved. 

Seizing Daubray, he flung him away with 
such force that he fell headlong on the floor. 
The fall, while stunning him slightly, at the 
same time sobered him, and rising hastily and 
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drawing his sword he turned upon Francois with 
the cry: 

" I will kill you for thatl You hound! You 
devil 1 The man does not live who can insult 
Henri Daubray and not pay for it. I tell you, 
I wiUkiUyou!" 

The landlord, who had just returned, left the 
room, obejdng a whispered order from Felix to 
go for help. The situation was critical. Fran- 
9ois, facing the infuriated man, drew his sword, 
when one of the monks, laying a hand on his arm, 
held him back. 

"My brother, it is not well to kill. Think a 
moment; you may meet death, you are both 
young, your country needs you." 

His words recalled Fran9ois' thoughts and 
restored his calmness. Instantly he remembered 
his precious package and knew that he must not 
fight. " You are right," he answered, " it is best 
to avoid this if possible." 

His set teeth and clinched hands, where the 
nails fairly cut into the flesh, and his rigid face, 
denoted the terrible repression under which he 
was struggling. To a man of Francois' disposi- 
tion it was like the tortures of the Inquisition to 
receive such insults tamely, and he could not 
more strongly have proved his unswerving fidel- 
ity to France and his King. But well he knew 
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iJiat there was no one but himself to guard the 
package he carried, and that its loss might mean 
defeat to the army and ruin to his country, if it 
fell into the hands of tUe Huguenot officer, 
ivhose uniform he had recognised. 

The kind old priest and the God-fearing monks 
looked on from under their cowls in pious fear of 
bloodshed. When Francois stepped back they 
seemed relieved that he had listened to their ad- 
vice, and a low murmur showed that they joined 
in the prayer the aged priest faintly whispered. 
The amazement of Daubray, when Francois 
quietly submitted to his words, and the seconds 
which elapsed as they stood facing each other, 
finished what his fall had begun, and rendered 
him entirely sober. With all his despicable traits, 
he was brave enough, and felt all 

*Thc stern J07 that warriors fed. 
In foemen worthj of their steeL" 

But he had never met any one who, while ap- 
parently so well able to defend himself, was so 
meek and yielding, and he stared at Francois in 
undisguised surprise and contempt. 

" You are a coward to strike a man and then 
refuse him satisfaction," he hissed. "I would 
sooner try to fight one of those canting monks." 

He glared fiercely at the tall monk who had 
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s{)oken to Fran9ois, and who now crossed himself 
and said tremblingly, " God forbid ! " while he 
took up his beads, and, crossing his hands on his 
breast, bent over them with deep veneration. 

Still Fran9ois made no reply. 

Daubray, livid with fury, struck him full in 
the face with his glove. 

^^Now will you fight? Or are you still 
afraid?" 

The stinging stress he placed on the last word 
was more than the hot blood of Fran9ois oould 
stand. He drew his sword, but at a word frain 
the priest the tall monk again laid his hand on his 
arm, with the low entreaty : 

"My brother, restrain yourself 1 What are 
earthly passions compared to the sin of sending a 
soul to meet its judgment? You know of thi( 
darkness in which murderers wander." : .? 

It is to be feared that the pious assertion^ of 
the monk fell on deaf ears. It was not his soul 
in the future, but life in the present, of 
which Fran9ois was thinking. Passion was rap- 
idly gaining possession of him, despite all his 
efforts to control himself. Duty, however, made 
one last struggle, and he still hesitated. 

Daubray, entirely misunderstanding his inac- 
tion, determined to waste no more time on so mild 
an adversary, and before any one could guess his 
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intentions, he again seized Marguerite in his 



Eirms. 



Then the lady is mine ! " he exclaimed. " You 
Eure not the common sort, my pretty wench. Are 
you a cast-off of that libertine, Eang Louis? 
You " 

The vile epithet he was going to utter never 
crossed his lips. Fran9ois, throwing caution to 
the winds, tore Marguerite from his grasp, and 
confronted him, sword in hand. 

"The devil, you can fight, can you?" Dau- 
bray shouted in surprised fury. " Then say your 
prayers, for your time is short! " 

As the two men faced each other, Lucille, who 
bad been silent with fright, gave a penetrating 
scream and rushed over to Marguerite. Both 
girls, with one accord, threw themselves on their 
knees, binying their faces in the folds of the old 
priest's cloak. Their convent training, and 
years of obedience to the rules of the Church, now 
gave them a feeling of dependence and safety in 
the presence of the priest. 

" Oh, father! " Marguerite gasped, " do not let 
them fight ! It is terrible I " 

But Francois' curt "On guard!" prevented 
any interference, and their swords crossed. 
Francois realised that a lack of food and rest, 
added to his wound and loss of blood, had left 
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him weak; and wishing to save his strength, he 
began by simply panying his opponent's thrusts. 
But soon he recognised no mean adversary in the 
wiry, agile Daubray, and he knew that, had it not 
been for the long, patient training of Miguel 
Menantes, he could not have stood his ground. 
Now he remained in his tracks, answering 
lunge with parry, and thrust with feint, while 
Daubray circled about him with quick move- 
ments, trying by a bewildering sword-play to 
break down his guard. The swords met and 
crossed like two swift rays of light. They 
clashed together incessantly, sending out a 
shower of sparks. Still De Mowbray stood un- 
moved, harbouring his scanty strength by hold- 
ing to the defensive. 

Daubray mistook his attitude for one of timid- 
ity, and changed his tactics. Springing forward 
he made a furious lunge, which the other lightly 
avoided and returned before the Huguenot 
could shield himself. The thrust would have 
cost Daubray his life had he not leaped back 
with the agility of a cat. As it was, the point 
made a slight wound in the shoulder. 

"Enough, my sons!" pleaded the old priest, 
rising. ''Blood has been spilt, and satisfaction 
should be found without further strife." 

" Nay, stand back, old monkl " cried Daubray^ 
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in a frenzy. "'Tis but a scratch, an accident! 
On guard I " 

The swords met again in mid-air with the 
sharp ring of smitten metal. But now the fight- 
ing was more cautious. Daubray realised that 
the other was neither coward nor novice. De 
Mowbray, for his part, was in better trim than 
when he began. His whole body had ceased its 
pain of wound or weariness. The quick blood 
coursing through it had roused it into action. 
'Tis true the old wound opened slightly and bled 
again, but he heeded it not in the hot present. 
Like Daubray, he had changed his tactics. From 
being simply on the defensive he began to force 
the fighting slowly, and he rejoiced inwardly to 
feel his former unsteadiness disappear in the 
tense ,keying-up of his muscles. 

Gradually Daubray began to give back; 
inch by inch, like a wild animal at bay. Only 
once did he rally with unexpected resource. 
Finding himself being driven into a corner, he 
sprang swiftly to one side, and began a series of 
brilliant passes. Fran9ois was surprised to note 
that they were of the Spanish school, but he was 
enabled to parry them coolly, thanks to his own 
training. Daubray, in his turn, was amazed to 
see them returned, for they had been the undoing 
of at least four antagonists. Now thoroughly 
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infuriated, he lost his caution and made another 
f ooUsh lunge, which was answered by a quick 
thrust, and De Mowbray's sword had reached 
him again. 

The stinging pain goaded him to renewed 
effort. In and out clashed the weapons for a 
moment more; then Daubray reeled back from 
the impact of a blow, his sword dropped, ringing, 
to the floor, and he fell with a sullen plimge. 
Fran9ois' weapon had pierced his breast. 

The next instant Fran9ois was faced by Felix. 
" The lieutenant's quarrel is mine," he exclaimed; 
" you must fight me now." 

But the landlord, who had come in after the 
duel began, now pushed himself between them. 
" There has been bloodshed enough here to-day," 
he said. 

The girls stood close to the priest, trembling 
with terror. At the landlord's words, Felix low- 
ered his sword and walked sullenly away; while 
Fran9ois went to Marguerite's side. 

"Oh, monsieur, how dreadful 1 and 'twas all 
done on my account ! " 

" It was not your fault, mademoiselle," he re- 
plied, reassuringly. "May there always be one 
as willing to come to your defence. But how 
came you here?" 

" I came to meet " She stopped abruptly, 
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remembering that her brother's bitter enemy 
stobd before her, and fearing to say more. 

Fran9ois marvelled at the devotion that made 
her risk so much for Vivonne, and, doubly indig- 
nant that her love should be thrown away on 
such a man, answered curtly with a long glance 
from his sombre eyes : 

"It would seem that your — friend should 
guard you better I This is no place for you and 
Mademoiselle Lucille," 

His words were too much for Marguerite's 
already overstrung feelings. She clung to Lu- 
cille, while convulsive sobs shook her slender 
form. 

Fran9ois in an instant reproached himself for 
his harshness. All his tenderness and love came 
back at sight of her tears. 

" Mademoiselle, mademoiselle ! you are ill." 

" Are you faint? " asked Lucille, astonished at 
so unusual an action. 

The landlord came to them at once. "This 
has been too much for you, mademoiselle. I will 
show you to a room. Come with me." And he 
led the two girls to a small adjoining chamber. 

Fran9ois turned to the aged priest. 

" I regret that this imseemly thing should have 
occurred in your presence, father," he said. 

There is no doubt, my son, that you avoided it 
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as long as possible. You did all that lay in your 
power to prevent shedding blood. While we re- 
gret much the death of this erring son, he brought 
it on himself. No one could have used more 
Christian forbearance than you did." 

At this juncture excited voices were heard, and 
a dozen or more men, who had been summoned by 
the landlord, burst into the room, led by Felix, 
who exclaimed as he pointed to Fran9ois : 

" There he is ; seize him ! " 

The monks had clustered around the old 
priest, as though to protect him from the ex- 
cited mob. 

" De Momay has offered a reward for such as 
he," said one gruff soldier. " Come with us, my 
fine fellow, you will kill no more good Hugue- 
nots," 

But as the soldier laid a hand on Fran9ois' arm 
he started back and quickly drew his sword, re- 
solved to sell his Uf e as dearly as possible. 

"Why all this delay? Shoot him at once I" 
said another. 

" Your captain," the landlord here interrupted, 
"has forbidden any discharge of firearms, and 
you know that you disobey him at your peril." 

During the general m&Ue several soldiers had 
taken up the prostrate form of Daubray and 
carried it out. 
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" Then we will hang him," said a soldier grimly, 
"itwiUdoasweU." 

" Have mercy," begged the priest, witK a mild 
protest, "he was protecting a woman." 

A shout of derision greeted his request, as a 
soldier answered : " Did he have mercy when he 
killed our lieutenant? We will make short 
work of him. He will hang high to pay for 
this." 

Fran9ois, knowing that it was useless to fight 
against such odds, now, for the first time, spoke 
to them. 

"A word, gentlemen! Your lieutenant in- 
sulted a woman, and I killed him. I will pay the 
penalty and go with you quietly, if you will first 
grant me one request. My religion teaches me 
to seek absolution, if possible, before death. You 
fight for the privilege of worshipping as you 
choose — ^now show me the mercy you demand of 
King Louis. I ask but time for confession and 
a blessing from the good father." 

A grizzled old soldier, his heart as hard as the 
arquebuse he grasped, cried out at this : " That 
mummery! No, we cannot stop for such non- 
sense as that ! You fence for time well. It ap- 
pears to me you are but trying to prolong your 
life. Are you as much afraid of death as the 
tyrannical, worthless King? He is building Ver- 
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sailles, they say, just to avoid the view of St. 
Denis' steeple, that he sees at St. Grermain." 

Fran9ois, ignoring his taunt, again said im- 
ploringly : " I beg of you, gentlemen, to grant 
me this last request. It means more to me than 
you know. I am a soldier, and death comes to 
all; I am not afraid of it, if I can feel I have a 
clear conscience. As you hope for your souls' 
salvation, grant me time for absolution ! " 

Something in his attitude and words touched 
Felix. 

"Poor devil!" he said, "the fight was forced 
on him, and now that he is on his last road, I 
don't see how it could do any harm. This is 
Father Ambrose, the only decent priest I ever 
knew. Let the man have absolution." 

"No!" again the hardened old soldier raised 
his voice in protest ; " no, it will only delay us. I 
believe you, Felix, are half Catholic anyway." 

" You have no right to say that," retorted the 
other. "You know better. But we fight for 
our religion, and as it is the man's last request, 
grant it to him." 

" It may seem nothing to you," added Fran- 
cois, " but it means everjrthing to me." 

"Very well, though you must hasten, as we 
have no time to waste on your soul." 

Felix gave the order for the men to leave the 
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room. Then stationing guards at all the doors^ 
himself stood looking out of the window. The 
priest and the soldier of King Louis were left to 
themselves, out of hearing and practically alone^ 
as Felix, showing a delicacy of feeling not to be 
expected in him, had turned his back and ordered 
the men standing at the opposite window to do 
likewise. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

FRANCOIS DE MOWBBAY BECETVES ABSOLUTION 

BEFOBE DEATH 

MEN have stated that, in the presence 
of almost certain death, the events of 
their past rise before them like the 
changing figures of a kaleidoscope. 
Scenes long forgotten come and go, and the mind 
is but a mirror which reflects the passing objects. 
So it was with Francois de Mowbray as he stood 
waiting for the men to leave the room. It was 
only a few moments, but the events of yean 
chased each other rapidly through his brain. He 
thought of his childhood, when he had shared the 
loving care of Victor's mother; his school days» 
his early manhood, and life in Spain, where he 
had studied sword-play under Miguel Menantes, 
and politics and languages under teachers no less 
skilled; the diplomatic missions he had under- 
taken, the stirring life he had spent as a soldier 
with Luxembourg ; and finally, his present com- 
mission from the King. It proved the depth of 
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his affection for Marguerite, that through all his 
reflections he did not think of the dark eyes of 
the Spanish senoritas who had smiled on him 
from behind their fans, nor of their light-haired 
English sisters who had granted him a gracious 
welcome. Not even the piquant loveliness of 
other women of his own country could claim a 
thought now. All his former ideals of beautiful 
womanhood were centred in one little Hugue- 
not, and as her figure rose before his vision he 
drew himself together with a start. 

Knowing that the mercy of his enemies was 
short, and what he had to say must be said 
quickly, he dropped on one knee before the aged 
priest. 

" It pleases me that you do not forget the du- 
ties of your Church," said the father, placing his 
hand gently on the penitent. " You can seek the 
pardon of Heaven better than most men placed 
as you have been. Your humility and forbear- 
ance were unusual, and I wondered that a soldier 
like you could have had such command of him- 
self; most hot-headed youths would have thrown 
prudence to the winds, but I can say for your 
soul's good that you did not fight until you were 
forced to." 

" By the Grace of Our Lady, father! " replied 
rran9ois, "you give me credit where none is 
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due, if you think that I meekly accepted his in- 
sults out of prudence. I had more than my life 
to guard." He spoke rapidly and in a low tone. 
"I have no time for absolution now, father. 
What I am about to tell you must come first. 
Pray for the mercy of Gk)d and Our Lady, if I 
put the welfare of my King and country before 
that of my own soul. But it is a last desperate 
chance, and there is no other way. I have a 
package that must reach the King; promise me 
that it shall go to him at once." 

"I promise, my son," said the priest; and 
quickly taking the package Fran9ois gave him, he 
concealed it in the folds of his cloak. " Who are 
you, and how came you here with papers for the 
King?" 

"I am Fran9ois de Mowbray, an oflScer of 
Luxembourg's guard. I was sent to Holland on 
a secret mission, in which I was fortunate enough 
to succeed. Just as we were about to leave, or- 
ders came for me to take three men and go at 
once to Paris. My cousin. Lieutenant de Mow- 
bray, and the other men were ordered to Blois. 
I left immediately, and all went well until the 
third night, when I was attacked by masked men. 
It was a fierce fight, as they outnumbered us three 
to one. We killed several of them, then I saw a 
chance to escape and took it. Two of my men 
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were killed and the third badly wounded. 
Though I brought him with me, I had to leave 
him at a hut. I fear he was dying, but my duty 
to my King came first." 

" By whose orders were you sent from Holland 
with only three men? " asked the priest. 

"By the King's, father. And now" — earn- 
estly — "will you go at once to him? They will 
never suspect you. Promise me that you will!" 
And taking up the cross hanging at the priest's 
side, he urged : " Promise me by this holy cross, 
father 1" 

" I promise you, my son. I will go with no 
delay, and the King shall receive the package. I 
will see that it reaches no hands but his. Rest as- 
sured — I will go at once." 

" It is of the utmost importance that the papers 
should reach him," added Fran9ois. "Among 
them are despatches that were being conveyed to 
William of Orange when I intercepted them." 

" You are right," said the confessor, " they are 
of the utmost importance. You have served 
your King well. His Majesty never forgets a 
personal service, and, I fear, never forgives an 
injury. I am old and feeble, my son, and wish 
I might help you. It grieves me that this dread- 
ful thing must go on. You are young, and life is 
just opening for you. There may be honour, 
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the love of a woman, the favour of your King, 
ambition^ wealth, and high position in store for 
you ; yet you reject them all by giving this pack- 
age to me. Now if you gave it to these men they 
would doubtless spare your life. The secrets 
of the confessional are sacred. Your King shall 
never know from me." 

Father I'* Fran9ois exclaimed indignantly, 
would you tempt me to sell my King and my 
honour? If these messages were lost. King* 
Louis might be defeated — ^and all to save my 
life! No, I can die; it shall not be said that I 
was the first De Mowbray to dishonour his name 
and be disloyal to his King. Go ! take the papers 
to the King with all haste." 

An impatient " Come, you have kept us long 
enough," from Felix made Fran9ois bow his 
head. 

"Give me absolution, father; we have little 
time." 

And even as the hand of the priest rested on his 
head the soldiers entered. The father turned, 
and the monks, stepping to him, gave their aid. 
They started from the room, when they were 
halted by one of the soldiers. A rough com- 
mand from Felix made him step back. 

"Let them go; it is better that they were 
gone." 
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So the monks departed without further hin- 
drance, whfle Francois, true to his promise, 
quietly gave up his sword. 

Drawing his purse from an inside pocket and 
offering it to Felix, he spoke earnestly and en- 
treatingly: 

" You know the cause of this duel ; and I ap- 
peal to you, by all that a Frenchman holds dear, 
to protect and care for the two young ladies who 
will be left here so helpless. They are Hugue- 
nots, like yourself. Will you give me your word 
to guard them? '* 

"Trust me, monsieur. I did not know they 
were Huguenots. But who or what they may be 
makes little difference, if they are alone and un- 
protected. I will care for them.' 

Much relieved by Felix's promise, Fran9ois 
was about to follow the soldiers from the room, 
when Pierre de la Vergne entered with several 
troopers. 

He halted, amazed at sight of Francois, 
guarded by half a dozen men holding arque- 
buses, headed by the grizzled old veteran, who 
carried a rope which he was forming into an omi- 
nous noose. 

" Fools 1" Pierre cried, "what would you do? 
What does this mean? When I charged you to 
pick no quarrels, I *' But the remark died 
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on his lips, as his eyes met those of the equally _ 
astonished Francois. I 

"We had good cause, captain," said Felix. 
" This man killed our lieutenant.'* 

" What! Lieutenant Daubray? When, where, V 
and for what reason? ** 

"He insulted an unprotected woman,*' said 
Francois quietly, " and I killed him. Monsieur, 
I hope you would have done the same ! " 

Before Pierre could make any further inquiry, 
there was a rustle of skirts, and he was again sur- 
prised to see Marguerite and Lucille rush into 
the room. 

" Oh, monsieur! " they cried, " we thought you 
never would come! Where have you been? 
Why did you not come sooner? " 

The questions followed each other so closely 
that it was impossible for Pierre to reply, even 
had he been so inclined. 

He looked from them to Francois; then back 
again. " How came you here together? " he de- 
manded. 

" They were not with me," replied De Mow- 
bray, curtly. "I was here before they arrived. 
I know nothing of their coming, or their mis- 
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;ood ocoasdon, or I cannot interfere with the 
iourse of justice.'* 

**Oh, Pierre! " interrupted Marguerite, ** Lieu- 
tenant Daubray said dreadful things to me I He 
iiad heen drinking, I know from the way he 
ftdted ; but afterwards he said such terrible things, 
Gffid did not seem at all drunk. Monsieur de 
Richert fought entirely on my account.** 

Pierre turned fiercely on Felix and the m^i. 

** You miserable scoundrels 1 " he shouted, ** did 
you see a woman insulted, and not protect hw? 
Were you such cowards as to let a stranger, 
and King's soldier at that, do your duty for 
you? By heavenl you should be strung up by 
your own ropel Feilix, how could you have 
allowed it 1'* 

" I never saw her before, captain," replied the 
shame-faced Felix. " Daubray said she came to 
meet him. I was alone, so I sent Philippe for 
these men. I tried once to interfere, but the 
lieutenant would not listen to me. What could 
I do, captain?" 

Pierre turned to Francois abruptly. 

" I thank you, monsiem*," he said, gratefully. 
" You have done me a service I shall not forget. 
You have protected one very dear to me." 

He advanced to Francois, but stepped bade 
at the look of antagonism in the other's eyes. 
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His own cordiality was chilljed, and instantly the 
soldier came again to the surface. 

"At our last meeting our positions were re- 
versed," remarked Pierre, quietly. " We play a 
game of chess — ourselves serving as the men, and 
those despatches which I believe you carry being 
the rules. Now 'tis my turn to move, and I must 
have them." 

As Francois did not reply, he reiterated with 
more sharpness: "You can readily see I must 
have them, monsieur!" 

" I have no despatches," said Francois, firmly, 
at length. " I give you my word, I have none." 

" If you give them to me," insisted Pierre, " I 
shall not be forced to take them from you." 

Receiving no answer to this, Pierre ordered 
Felix to search the prisoner; but Fran9ois vio- 
lently pushed him away. 

" Monsieur, I beg of you, spare me this indig- 
nity! I swear to you, I have no papers of any 
kind." 

Pierre remained obdurate, and Felix drew 
Fran9ois' resisting hand forcibly from his 
breast, where he seemed to guard something. 

Marguerite never forgot the scene before her; 
the dark room with its flickering shadows, the 
men pressing forward with then- angry, excited 
faces ; Pierre's stern, set look, and, above all, one 
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central figure which stood forth strongly. His 
tall, slender form was outlined in bold relief 
against the firelit walls. His proudly poised 
head was thrown back, hke that of a stag at bay. 
His chiseUed features, denoting breeding and 
refinement, contrasted strikingly with the coarse, 
brutal faces of the soldiers around him. His olive 
complexion was gray, so pale was he. Want of 
food and sleep, pain of his wound, and the ex- 
citing scenes through which he had passed, caused 
deep circles beneath his eyes, while his hair, wet 
with moisture from his recent exercise, clustered 
in little, soft rings over his forehead. Margue- 
rite looked on spellbound, and as she watched 
this central figure she saw that he was growing 
paler every moment. 

Gathering all his will power, he stood resisting 
the sick, faint feeling which he had been warding 
off so persistently. At last, seeing that remon- 
strance was useless, he turned and looked Mar- 
guerite full in the face, while Felix drew from 
his coat, not the papers he sought, but her lost 
glove. 

Marguerite's heart gave a great throb of joy. 
Forgetting her past imhappiness, forgetting 
everything but the fact that he still kept her 
glove, a smile sped over her face, chasing away 
her recent tears as an April sun follows the 
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showers. The smile was so glorious that Fran- 
cois' pulse leaped full into action again. His 
pallor was once more vanquished. 

" Lucille! It is my glove! " Marguerite whis- 
pered, delightedly. "Oh, Lucille! it is rrdnel" 

Pierre stood looking from Francois, who met 
his gaze steadily, to Marguerite, whose eyes 
dropped. He recognised her glove at once, but 
could not fathom how it came into the possession 
of De Richert. He did not know that the two 
were even acquainted; and Lucille's laughing 
remarks about the dark-eyed stranger had been 
forgotten. 

^^ Diablet This is not what I expected to find," 
Pierre said, sharply; "and it surprises me, mon- 
sieur, as much as the absence of your papers." 

"Captain, there is fresh blood on it! He is 
wounded," cried Felix. 

Marguerite started forward, unheeding 
Pierre's glance or reproof. " Oh, monsieur! are 
you hurt?" she exclaimed, pale with sudden 
alarm. 

" That was Lieutenant Daubray's work," as- 
serted Felix, knowingly. 

"You are wrong; his sword never touched 
me," replied Francois. " It is only a scratch I 
received before I reached here." 

"Then that accounts for the loss of your 
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despatches," excLaimed Pierre, who now seemed 
to see a sudden light. "I wonder if Mareaux 
could have taken them." 

"There are ways to mi,ake men talk," said 
Felix, grimly. 

"I am not De Moniay," responded Pierre. 
" I do not torture." 

At this moment a soldier entered in great 
haste, crying: "Captain! Captain f a hody of 
Eang's men are coming this way at full speed! 
Our outpost on Bressac hill sighted them. 
There is scarce half an hour for you to be 
gone ! " 

"Half an hour!" retorted Pierre, sharply. 
"'Tis time enough, for we have not far to go. 
Fall in, men I " 

Then, mindful of what his prisoner had done 
in behalf of his sister, he said to Francois : 

" I will offer you your parole, monsieur, if you 
give me your word of honour that you will 
disclose nothing of what you have seen or heard, 
and will not again take up arms against William 
of Orange. We must take you with us unless 
you promise." 

"That I will never do!" answered Fran9ois 
hotly. " I absolutely refuse to consent." 

" Then you must accompany us. It is the for- 
tune of war. To your horses, men! We go by 
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the lower road and make straight for the 
chateau ! " 

While Pierre gave these instructions, Margue- 
rite said softly to Fran9ois, " You said we would 
never meet again." 

" It is fate. Would to Grod we never had 1 " he 
could not help saying bitterly. 

" I am sorry you go with us against your will," 
she retorted, stung to the heart by his words. 

"Ah, mademoiselle!" he protested, "it is not 
that. Weak fool that I am, nothing could be 
more to my liking than to go anywhere with you." 

Felix's voice here interrupted them — "Cap- 
tain, a lieutenant is herel " 

And a tall, slender, wiry man entered, who 
strode to Pierre and exclaimed : " Captain, they 
are upon us! They are scarce two miles from 
here, and riding like devils I Y6u must be gone I " 

" You are at liberty to ride as you choose. Mon- 
sieur de Richert," said Pierre. " I am sure that 
you will make no attempt to escape." 

As he turned to give the command to start, 
the lieutenant, turning to see who the captain had 
addressed, leaped toward Franijois with a bound, 
knocking Felix out of his way, and pushing aside 
a soldier. Fran9ois stepped back, thinking he 
meant to attack him. 

"What fiend's work is this!" exclaimed the 
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lieutenant. " Francois 1 Mon cher garfonl what 
got you in such a plight? If they harm you, it 
will be over my dead bodyl" And embracing 
him, his old tutor, Don Miguel Ferdinand 
Menantes, took his stand by Francois' side and 
faced the other soldiers. 

" Are you mad, lieutenant ? We have no inten- 
tion of hurting Monsieur de Richert. He is our 
prisoner," explained Pierre. 

"Monsieur de Richert!" repeated MigueJU 
" the Count de Mowbray, you mean." 

Francois tried to restrain his friend, but it was 
too late. 

" The Count de Mowbray! " Pierre exclaimed, 
blankly. 

"The Count de Mowbray!" Marguerite 
gasped, with a choking cry. 

"What do you mean? Who is the Count de 
Mowbrdy?" demanded Pierre, who, like Mar- 
guerite, stood staring at Fran9ois. 

"This man, whom you call De Richert. I 
know him, captain. He is the Count de Mow- 
bray. I have known him for years, and loved 
him as my own son. Speak, Count Francois, am 
I not right?" 

Pierre laid his hand on the arm of Francois. 
" Is this man speaking the truth? " 

Francois knew that concealment was no longer 
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possible and answered: '' Yes, I am Fran9e>]s de 
Mowbray." 

The shock of Miguel's coming had been too 
much for his fast ebbing strength, and the room 
began to dance and rock; faces swam before his 
eyes, everything grew black, and he knew no 
more. He would have fallen but for Miguel's 
outstretched arms. 

Just as the thunder of hoofs of the King's 
steeds sounded on the highway, the landlord 
rushed in, slamming and bolting the doo^ bdiind 
him. 

"Monsieur!" he gasped, "for God's sake, 
hurry I There is no way left but this 1 '* And Kf t- 
ing what appeared to be the stones of the hearth, 
a trap-door with a narrow stairway und^*neath 
was revealed. 

A rain of blows from the outside f eU fiercely 
upon the door-panel and hoarse voices were heard 
shouting : 

"Open, in the King's name!" 

"Quick, Felix!" whispered Pierre, "you and 
Miguel lift Monsieur de Mowbray caref idly, and 
come with me. We go the cellar way." 

The movements of all in the room had been 
so rapid, after the first hoof -beats of the enemy 
were heard, that it was the work of but a few 
moments to descend to safety. The ladies, the 
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prisoner, and the soldiers disappeared quickly 
down the chasm, Pierre going last. The trap- 
door was hardly swung in place and securely 
fastened from beneath when the King's troopers 
burst into the room, only to find it empty. 

^^Mille diables! Have we had our ride for 
nothing? " exclaimed the leader in disgust. 

"I could swear I heard talking!" answered 
one of the soldiers. 

" What did that blundering old priest send us 
here for at such break-neck speed? " 

" He said they were about to hang a man." 

^^ He was cra^y ; there has been no hanging here 
to-day." 

" If he were here now, there would be a hang* 
ing, and the old fool of a priest would play a 
lively part ! " 

The annoyed captain of cavalry ordered 
"About, face!" and rode back to camp; while 
Pierre and his companions followed an imder- 
ground passage to the lower road, and were soon 
safely on their way to his chateau. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

TELLS OF A VISIT AND A KISS 

WHEN Louis XI., wishing to shoi^ 
the regard and esteem in which he 
held his trusted friend and devoted 
follower, Count Pierre de la Vergne, 
passed some days at the Chateau of La Vergne 
on one of his characteristic journeys from Paris, 
he refused to occupy the great, gloomy guest- 
chamber, but chose, instead, a smaller one that 
afforded a magnificent view of the green fields 
and grand old woods, with the river, far below 
the cliff, sparkling like a huge chain of silver in 
the sunlight. But perhaps one other advantage 
had more weight with the suspicious, crafty mon- 
arch than the romantic scenery, for the room had 
a small adjoining bedchamber where his insep- 
arable companion, Oliver le Dian, the barber, 
could be installed ready at any time to join his 
royal master. 

Since that time this room had been set aside for 
specially honored guests. It was fitted in simple 
dignity. On the wall opposite the bed, where 
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the eyes of the awakening occupant would first 
rest, hung an antique cracifix, which, tradition 
said, was placed there by that superstitious old 
hypocrite, Louis XI., himself. As children Mar- 
guerite and Pierre de la Vergne were taught to 
bow their little heads in reverence before it. All 
their ancestors had been true adherents of the 
faith, and even now the young Count Pierre, 
respecting his father's memory and religion, did 
not disturb it. 

The heavy silk draperies were drawn aside 
from the high carved bed, and as Francois de 
Mowbray opened his eyes, for the first time in 
many days, with returning consciousness, the 
object that met his view was the holy symbol, and, 
like the great Louis, he murmured a prayer. 
Endeavouring to raise himself on his elbow, he 
gazed about him at the strange place and un- 
known surroundings. 

His movements, slight as they were, brought 
Miguel from the room which the councillor and 
of ttimes the real ruler of France, the barber, had 
occupied. But it was with very different motives 
that Miguel bent over the bed of his dearly 
loved pupil. 

"Thaiik Grod! you are yourself again!" 
ejaculated the Spaniard, with a fervent sigh of 
relief. " But don't try to rise." And placing a 
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restraining hand on him, he gently forced him 
back on the pillows. 

"You have been very ill," he went on, "and 
must use great care until you grow strong 
again." 

"Where are we, Miguel? So much has hap- 
pened of late that I am still dazed? " murmured 
Francois, brokenly. 

"You are in the chateau of the captain who 
took you prisoner at Bressac. After leaving the 
inn we came here; but the leech has bidden us 
keep you quiet, and you must not talk." 

But Miguel's words fell on deaf ears, for 
Francois had again sunk back into a stupor. 

The succeeding days were a confused dream 
to the invalid. Attendants came and went. 
Miguel was with him constantly, and once he 
knew that Vivonne leaned over him. In his 
delirium he was back in Holland, and his dis- 
jointed mutterings were addressed to the little 
Holland maid whom he called on steadily, de- 
claring that the girl at Bressac was not his loved 
one, and seeming to think that the dress she wore 
then had changed her. He asked continually 
that she come to him as he had known her before. 

Miguel's curiosity was much aroused, but he 
could learn little from the broken sentences. At 
times Fran9ois would insist that she had loved 
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him when she wore the Dutch dress, and that 
another claimed her since she had changed it. 

Contrary to the hopes and expectations of the 
leech, who daily came to him, he grew worse as 
the burning fever ran its course. Miguel, ob- 
stinately refusing to leave him, felt his utter 
helplessness against such a foe. In desperation, 
he at last appealed to the ladies on one of their 
morning visits to ask after his patient. 

Marguerite listened to Fran9ois' disconnected 
sentences with an interest Miguel little suspected. 
Knowing the depth and sincerity of her own 
love, and not in the least understanding why he 
should have changed from the ardent admirer 
in Holland to the cold, reserved man who, as 
Lucille said, " seemed to be loving her against 
his will" — ^a thought came to her upon which 
she determined to act. 

When Miguel had left the room for his hurried 
noon meal that day, Fran9ois opened his eyes in 
a moment of half-consciousness. At that 
instant the heavy tapestries parted, and the girl 
whose form was ever with his wandering 
thoughts appeared; but this time the vision was 
more tangible and held his feverish attention. 
Instead of vanishing, as formerly, the figure in 
the Holland dress came quietly to his bedside. 
The queer little cap was resting javmtily on the 
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sunny hair that he admired so much, and the 
same smile glorified her face. 

For a moment he stared in doubting surprise, 
but returning consciousness fought for suprem- 
acy. Then the deliriiun that held him vanished, 
and the light of reason shone in his great, dark 
eyes, as he looked into her face with the devotion 
he could not speak. He tried to draw her closer, 
but his hands dropped beside him. His very 
weakness was his greatest strength, for Pity, 
Love's twin sister, who levels all the barriers 
Pride builds up, came valiantly to Francois' aid 
and filled the sympathetic heart of Marguerite. 

Believing him still delirious, and with the ter- 
rible horror that death might even now be hover- 
ing over him clutching at her heart, she bent 
with a choking sob as tears rained down her 
cheeks and pressed her lips to his. 

With a whispered " My darling! My violet! " 
he lapsed into unconsciousness again, while Mar- 
guerite, hearing Miguel's footsteps, fled before 
he entered. 

An hour later, leaning over his patient, Miguel 
found him awake, and realised with a great 
prayer of thankfulness that the crisis was passed 
and that the fever was broken. 

From that day on Fran9ois' recovery was 
rapid. His youth and excellent constitution once 
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more asserted themselves, and he gained strength 
hourly. The monotony of the days was broken 
by an occasional visit from Hugo or Jacques. 
Pierre, who had much of Marguerite's kindness 
oXI heart, at first went often to see him ; but noting 
the coldness with which his visits were received, 
now came seldom, and was forced to acknowledge 
secretly that Fran9ois felt for him an antagonism 
amounting to positive dislike^ which was as in- 
tense as it was unaccountable. 

"How did you say we got here, Miguel?" 
Francois asked one day when, having gained 
strength enough, he was allowed to sit by the 
casement and view the valley beneath. But not 
waiting for an answer he went on, " I have a con- 
fused idea that I rode a long distance sup- 
ported by your arm, but could not keep my 
senses much of the time; I was always in such 
pain." 

"Thank the Blessed Father!" said the other, 
fervently, " that is over now, and you are out of 
danger. I am most grateful, as I must leave you 
to-day. I would not go until I knew you could 



recover." 



(( 



Must you go, dear Miguel?" asked Franijois, 
affectionately. "I shall miss you sadly. Your 
training and lessons in fencing have enabled me 
to save my life more than once in the past, but 
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now I am indebted to you for saving it when I 
was powerless to do so." 

The stem face of Miguel, whidi held him 
aloof from casual f amiUarity and caused him to 
be known, generally, as a harsh, unapproachable 
man, softened as Fran9ois spoke. No one had 
ever been able to move him as Francois could. 
The young Frenchman had come into his life 
when, stricken by the death of his only son, he 
was rendered nearly desperate. A resemblance 
in Francois to the dead child had won his heart, 
and the tutoring of the boy had given him needed 
occupation. Then circumstances parted tfaem, 
but the love Miguel felt for his pupil never 
ceased or lessened, and even after joining the 
forces of William of Orange he had managed to 
keep a general knowledge of his whereabouts. 

Francois, sitting in his room alone, late in the 
afternoon after MigueFs departure, smiled as 
he thought of the Spaniard's parting words. He 
had allowed Miguel to go with the satisfaction 
of thinking that he himself was the first one 
recognised when his patient came back to life. 
But Fran9ois knew that it was not the grim old 
warrior who had recalled him from delirium. 
Nevertheless, since returning heallh brou^ 
back his reasoning powers, he was more than 
ever mystified. The greeting Marguerite gave 
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Vivonne at the inn was most affectionate.. Their 
loving relations were evidently undisturbed; and 
yet Francis knew that she, thinking him uncon- 
scious, had bent over him in tears ^d had given 
a kiss which he could never forget. 

His revery was cut short by the entrance of 
Pierre, who, despite his unwelcome reception of 
the morning, felt compassion for the man sitting 
alone in his room. 

"The day is beautiful. Count de Mowbray," 
he said pleasantly, adding, " No, keep your seat,*' 
as Fran9ois started to rise. "Thinking you 
would grow weary of this view, which, though 
unsurpassed, is likely to grow monotonous, like 
most other things in this world, and also think- 
ing you would gain more rapidly were you to 
move about, I came to ask you to join me later 
below stairs and stroll on the green." 

As he spoke the frankness of his look and a 
something in his voice brought to Fran9ois a 
fleeting remembrance of some one he had known. 
For a moment his face lighted. 

"You are very kind. I will accept gladly," 
he said, but recalling his position, he continued 
rather ungraciously, " I will not forget I am a 
prisoner." 

Pierre noticed the bitterness of his tone, and 
answered gravely: 
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"No one knows better than you, Count de 
Mowbray, the rules of war. Could I follow the 
dictates of my will, knowing who you are, I 
would give you your freedom. But, unfortu- 
nately, it is not in my power to do so. In the 
meantime I offer you the hospitality of the old 
house, and you may find something of interest 
down stairs. Come and go as you like." And so 
saying he left the apartment. 
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CHAPTER XV 

A WELL-KNOWN DEMON TAKES POSSESSION OF 

FRANCOIS DE MOWBRAY 

TO Pierre and Marguerite de la Vergne 
the great hall of the chateau had 
always been a pride and delight. 
Years before, on account of its im- 
mense size, it had been used as a banqueting hall. 
Still further back, in the old days of the Cru- 
sades, Bernard the Hermit had there uttered 
those thrilling words which roused his excitable 
countrymen to undertake their disastrous journey 
to Jerusalem. 

Here, also. Count de la Vergne, one of Pierre's 
great' ancestors, had assembled his men and 
marched to meet, not victory, as they had hoped, 
but defeat at the battle of I vry ; where they were 
opposed by that strange anomaly of human emo- 
tions, timid yet brave to recklessness, vacillating 
yet steadfast, with the weakness of a child yet the 
strength of a giant — Henry of Navarre, who 
held and swayed the hearts of his followers, until 
they would have gone as gladly with him "to 
death as to a festival." 
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A wealth of carving had been expended on the 
woodwork of this huge room. The floor was 
covered by priceless rugs brought from Constan- 
tinople by the same ancestor whose massive 
armour and cross-handled sword occupied one 
corner next the great carved mantel. Above the 
mantel hung a portrait of Pierre's father — ^he 
who had fought so bravely with Conde; and 
hanging beneath the portrait was the warrior's 
sword and sash, with the decorations taken from 
his breast, still stained with the blood he gave for 
his King. Opposite, in her wedding-dress and 
veil, Marguerite's mother smiled down — ^a stately, 
pleasing dame of high degree, with eyes and chin 
much like her daughter's. 

Nearby hung another pdrtrait, a daughter of 
the house, with beautiful dark eyes and an erect 
little head crowned *by the coronet of a princess. 
She it was who, when her husband, a prince of an 
Italian house, was condemned and thrown into 
prison, had begged daily of his captors for the 
privilege of sending him his books, promising 
that if they granted her request she would trouble 
them no more. At last, touched by her devotion 
and beauty, they gave her the permission she 
asked. A long chest was conveyed into the prison 
that very night, and true to her word the princess 
troubled them no more. But her husband was 
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safely beyond their reach, and a day had gone by, 
before the captors discovered that the princess 
had been carried to the prisoner's cell concealed 
in the chest, in place of his books, taking with 
her the means by which he escaped. 

Battle flags, axes, swords, hunting-spears, and 
other trophies graced the walls. A silken-covered 
coudi with a pile of cushions stood at one end. 
The chairs, richly carved, were upholstered in 
heavy brocade. On the mantel stood great cande- 
labra of silver, while beautifully designed lamps 
of the same precious metal hung from the ceiling. 
At one side of the room leading to the upper 
floors was an immense winding stairway, with 
carved posts supporting marble statues of Venus 
and Apollo, wrought by the skilful fingers of an 
artist long dead. Across the room stood an enor- 
mous buffet, reaching nearly to the ceiling, and 
matching the chairs in its elaborate carving. The 
walls were panelled with tapestry depicting bat- 
tle-scenes mingled with religious subjects, the 
work of many fingers through long years. 

Lucille de Jeanot sat before the huge fire- 
place, half buried in a great arm-chair. Here, 
presently, she was joined by Pierre, who brought 
a cluster of late flowers and bright autumn 
leaves, which he playfully dropped into her lap 
as he bent over her. 
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" Flowers for your thoughts, sweet mistress!" 
he exclaimed. 

She smiled up at him affectionately, " I was 
just thinking how strange it seems to be back 
here with you and Marguerite after all these 
years, Pierre ! I keep persuading myself that it 
is not all a sweet dream ; and I have been visiting 
all my favourite nooks and corners and renewing 
my acquaintance with old friends, even bowing 
to that horrid picture I always hated — ^the man 
with such fierce eyes and ugly old face." 

"Shades of my ancestors! Have respect for 
my forefathers, I humbly pray. That old man 
was an admiral of the French navy and fought 
valiantly, leading a most adventurous life both 
at home and abroad. He was married four times, 
and it is handed down in the annals of the family 
that each succeeding wife surpassed her prede- 
cessor in shrewishness. His first wife was 
named Marie. Perhaps out of sentiment, per- 
haps from superstition, but most likely with a 
hope of improving on the first, he married 
another Marie and another, and still another — 
trying vainly to better matters, but evidently not 
daring to change the name. So he went from 
bad to worse regarding their dispositions. At 
last the wretched man settled here to end his days. 
He was outlived by the fourth, or no telling how 
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long he would have kept on trying to find an 
angeUe Marie." 

Lucille's rippling laugh followed this defence 
of the sturdy old man. 

" Four Maries ! " she exclaimed. " Oh heavens 1 
You have pleaded his cause well. The poor old 
fellow! Four wives! Henceforth I shall look 
on him with pity and respect, excusing his awful 
eyes, which must have heen gained in looking 
around the comer for one or another of his 
Maries. Anyway, I could learn to love him for 
being a part of this dear old chateau." 

"The chateau is your rightful place, little 
sweetheart. As soon as my furlough is extended 
into the longer blessed furlough of peace, we 
shall try to give you legal title to it. There! do 
not blush, and I will change the subject. Isn't 
it odd that we should come back with Fran9ois 
de Mowbray and Marguerite? Do you remem- 
ber how we used to call her the little Countess de 
Mowbray, and how angry she would become? " 

" Yes, indeed ; and as to their meeting, I never 
heard of anything so romantic in my life. She 
perfectly hated his very name, vowed she would 
not marry him, and called him every disagreeable 
thing she could think of. She actually cried 
when I teased her yesterday about the startling 
description she had given him of himself." 
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And Lucille related the little scene at the inn 

with so mudi gusto that Pierre laughed heartily 
in his turn. 

"Good!" he said. "I could like that fellow 
if for no' other reason than for bringing my quick 
sister's tongue to grief. Still, he's a good fellow 
on his own account. I only wish he were a Hugue- 
not. But Miguel swears by him, and politics 
must not be allowed to interfere with affairs of 
the heart. Why does not Marguerite tell him 
who we are?" 

"jShe has no real reason that I can see," re- 
plied Lucille. " I think it is only a whim." 

"She is like King Louis," continued Pierre. 
"He depends more upon his armies than his 
reason; and she more upon her whims than her 
judgment. I can learn nothing of then- affairs 
at present. Was he not in love with her in Hol- 
land?" 

" I should think he was, and I know she loved 
him." 

" I never thought of such a thing as their be- 
ing acquainted until we took that glove from 
him. So you may imagine how astonished I was 
when I found it to be Marguerite's. Mon Dieul 
he conducted himself nobly 1 He was suffering 
all the time and still called it only a scratch. He 
is pf good sort, even if he is a Catholic" 
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"You really thought his wound would prove 
fatal, didn't you, Pierre? I think the leech gave 
him up." 

" It was a very bad wound, and had been 
angered by the duel. But he made a brave fight 
for life, and is now improving rapidly. He will 
soon be entirely well again; and what to do with 
him is the problem that is now troubling me." 

"This is your own chateau, and he is your 
prisoner. Cannot you keep him here? " 

" I could if he were my prisoner alone," re- 
plied Pierre; "but you forget that he killed 
Lieutenant Daubray. I do not blame him — I 
honour him for it; nevertheless, the fact remains, 
and as soon as the army learns that he is here I 
wiU be compelled to give him up." 

" Oh, you would not do that 1 " said LuciUe^ in 
alarm. 

" Not if I can see a way out," answered Pierre, 
earnestly. "Jiist now I am trying to effect an 
exchange of prisoners, and I hope to succeed 
before Daubray's death is known at head- 
quarters." 

"Will they blame you then, Pierre?" 

" Once Count de Mowbray is safe, I can clear 
myself. Prince William ordered me to obtain 
the release of Captain Talbert, and I shall do so, 
if possible, by exchanging De Mowbray for him. 
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I have sent word to this end, and hope to get a 
f avourahle reply very soon." 

" Oh, I hope, for Marguerite's sake^ at least, 
that you can exchange him ! '' exclaimed Lucille. 
"But there is one thing I can't understand. 
Count de Mowhray appears to have such bitter 
feelings for you, Pierre. He is very pleasant 
until your name is mentioned or you enter the 
room; then he is glum and taciturn. Do you 
know why?" 

Pierre shook his head, but secretly thought he 
had the key to the cause. The papers, his own 
visit to Versailles, and the subsequent events 
which ended, as he supposed, by Mareaux obtain- 
ing the package, occasioned the feeling displayed 
by De Mowbray. Still he wondered that it 
should amount to such pronounced enmity. 
Not wishing to explain fully to Lucille, he 
only said : 

" I have noticed his attitude, but I can scarcely 
see good reason for it. Of course the disagree- 
ment we had over those despatches would cause 
some impleasantness, but would not account for 
his hostility toward me. Knowing him to be 
Count de Mowbray, I have overlooked many 
things, though he rejects any advances I make. 
Perhaps he is distrustful of our family. Mar- 
guerite must tell him who we are. I could not 
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resist her coaxing for her way and yielded, sup- 
posing it was for a short time, hut this secrecy 
must not go on. He would have good excuse for 
being indignant did he think I allowed him to be 
so deceived. It is not doing him justice, and I 
will not consent to it longer." 

"Oh, yes you will," replied Lucille. "You 
know we have always done everything she 
wanted us to do. She can win any one when she 
tries. Even Miguel, though seeing no sense in 
it, gave in to her pleadings and kept the secret 
when she asked him to. I think he was wiser than 
she thought, as he gave me a knowing smile when 
assenting to her wishes. But she will tell Count 
de Mowbray to-day. She only wanted to tell 
him herself and in her own way." 

Stooping over, Pierre drew her to him. 

" If I were well paid, I might keep quiet," he 
said, and kissed the blushing cheeks and tempt- 
ing lips. 

The days of enforced idleness grew very 
irksome to Francois. He had led such an active 
life that the restraint was becoming unbearable. 
It was the third day after Pierre's friendly visit, 
and,, thinking of his cheery invitation to inspect 
the lower part of the chateau, he could but own 
it was most kindly given. Reviewing his con- 
duct toward his host, he felt chagrined at his at- 
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titude, whidi really seemed somewhat childish. 
With a sudden determination to show himself 
at least grateful, he started downstairs, buoyed 
by more amiable feelings for his enemy, also an 
unacknowledged hope that he might meet Made- 
moiselle Antoinette. 

He paused in the upper hall and looked out on 
a small stone balcony. A sentinel paced up and 
down, who saluted him, then gave no further at- 
tention, knowing he had the freedom of the 
house. He felt that all possible courtesy was 
being paid him, and his own chivabous spuit wa^ 
quick to respond. 

" I shall show Vivonne that I believe him to be 
a true gentleman," he thought, as he descended 
further. Then he stopped, amazed and incredu- 
lous, at the sight before him in the room below. 

The happy lovers, absorbed in each other, were 
entirely unconscious of his presence for the 
moment while he paused spellbound at the foot 
of the stairs. Then Lucille looked round with a 
little scream and fled from the room. 

Realising that it was not Antoinette, Fran- 
cois' first emotion was one of joy, but his second, 
furious anger toward Pierre, that he should so 
falsely trifle with her love. All his feeling of 
magnanimity fled, and he faced his host with a 
countenance so tense and drawn that Pierre was 
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positively startled. He feared for the other's 
health of mind or body. 

There was silence ; then Fran9ois spoke. 

" Pardon, monsieur; pardon the interruption! " 
he said so sarcastically that Pierre stared at him, 
wondering if the delirium had yet left him. 

" It was, indeed, an interruption," Pierre an- 
swered good-naturedly, making allowance for an 
invalid; "but we cannot be in Paradise always. 
Sit down, Count de Mowbray ; I am glad to see 
you downstairs. I think you will find this seat 
to your Uking." 

He pushed forward a huge embossed leather 
chair, adding a couple of cushions to make his 
guest more comfortable. But Francois, declin- 
mg with a shake of his head the proffered chair, 
still faced him in a frenzy of rage, each second 
becoming more furious. Francois de Mowbray 
had one of those rare dispositions which enabled 
him to keep his tongue under most trying cir- 
cumstances ; but now, thoroughly aroused, he be- 
came almost insane through his very repression. 
He was like a sleeping volcano that lies dormant 
for years, then, bursting forth with irresistible 
force, sweeps everything before it in its mad 
fury. And the old legend is most true, that Satan 
depends more upon the demon Jealousy than all 
his other agents to carry out his nefarious plans. 
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A man under the influence of that malevolent 
spirit forgets pride, love, tenderness, honour, 
reason, or ambition, and becomes only the abject 
slave of his ruler. 

From Fran9ois' standpoint he had much 
provocation for his attitude; first, in Holland, 
then in Bressac, then during his enforced cap- 
tivity under Vivonne's very roof, where he not 
only had to accept his undeniable kindness, but 
knew that the woman he loved was daily in his 
rival's company. He had argued himself finally 
into a passive mood, and fully determined to be 
agreeable dimng the rest of his stay, but he now 
believed that Vivonne, while betrothed to Made- 
moiselle Antoinette, was making violent love to 
her sister. He could stand it no longer. The 
volcano burst forth. 

" Monsieur, a word with you," he said through 
set teeth. "Do your duties as an oflBcer with 
William of Orange also include the right to make 
love to one woman when you are the betrothed 
husband of another? " 

Pierre, more than ever convinced that his guest 
was crazed from the fever, said nothing, though 
he knew from Fran9ois' next remark that it 
was passion and not fever which swayed him. 

" I thought that even a spy had some sense of 
honour and manhood toward the woman he was 
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to make his wife," continued Francois, "but I 
find you have none." 

Pierre flushed hotly at this insult, and half 
drew his sword, then dropped it again, saying, 
"If you were armed you should answer for 
this." 

Francois sneered, "Gro on I — apparently, it 
would be in keeping with your code of honour. 
An unarmed man is really a worthier victim than 
a helpless woman." 

Pierre stepped back and, leaning against the 
banisters, stood gazing at him. He became every 
moment more certain that there was a cause for 
this strange conduct, and that De Mowbray must 
have some fancied occasion for his unwarranted 
behaviour. 

"What the devil do you mean?" he finally 
asked. " Explain yourself, Count de Mowbray. 
I have treated you with every courtesy, ignoring 
words and actions for which I would have de- 
manded an explanation under other conditions; 
but now, Nom de Dieu, this must end ! " 

Francois, white with rage, fairly hissed out his 
answer. 

"I mean that while Mademoiselle Antoinette 
is your promised wife, I find you here with 
Mademoiselle Lucille in your arms. Do you call 
that honourable? " 
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Mademoiselle Antoinette my promised wife I 
Un mille DiablesI Are you mad» indeed? An- 
toinette — ^my wife 1 " 

" Curse you 1 Can you deny it? * 

" Mademoiselle Antoinette 1 " Pierre repeated, 
then a great light dawned upon him, and, despite 
the critical situation, he laughed. 

''Ah I At last I begin to understand the meub 
ing of your strange conduct since you CBiat'% 
here," he said with an air of relief. 

''Laugh, monsieur, and be hanged!" raged 
Fran9ois. "You may not see such cause for 
mirth later. You do not deny what I have said. 
I knew you could not I " 

" I will not deny that I love Mademoiselle An- 
toinette dearly, and I have always loved her, and 
I know that she loves me as much as I do her. 
She has been dear to me for so long that I cannot 
remember a time when she was not. But that 
does not prevent my loving Mademoiselle 
Lucille, too." 

Francois brought his clenched fist down with 
such force that the golden drinking cups, stand- 
ing on a small ebony table, fell to the floor 
with a crash, and the flagon of wine was over- 
turned. 

"You are a d scoundrel I" he said, un- 
mindful of the havoc he had created. 
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"Oh, no I I am not a scoundrel at alll" re- 
plied Pierre, laughing again. " You shall apolo- 
gise, if I prove I'm not. But, Monsieur de 
Mowbray, I am only — only her brother 1" 

" Whose brother? *' Fran9ois wildly demanded. 

"Mademoiselle Antoinette's/' 
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CHAPTER XVI 

A COUET ROSE AND A WOODLAND VIOLET 

^ S Fran9ois grasped the full meaning of 

/% Pierre's astonishinir words he sank 
/-\into a chair unnerv^ and ashamed, 

^'Mon Dieul'^ he gasped, "how 
blind I have been ! Oh, what a fool — ^what a fool! 
I do sincerely beg your pardon, monsieur. I was 
too hasty ; but a man is mad at times, and I have 
been blind. Oh, how blind! Your sister!'* 

The siQcere contrition of Fran9ois swept away 
the last shadow of resentment which Pierre had 
felt, and he dryly remarked : 

" * Two reasons for jealousy are sufficient for 
a woman — one is sufficient for a man.' Your 
mistake is pardonable. Count de Mowbray. It 
was quite natural. Mademoiselle Lucille and I 
have been lovers from childhood ; I hope to make 
her my wife soon. She was my father's ward 
and has grown up with my sister. They have 
always been together." 

"But Mademoiselle Antoinette told me that 
she was betrothed; and with a man's unreason- 
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ihg jealousy I never thought she could have a 
brother. I supposed you were the man to whom 
she was promised." 

"My sister was, indeed, betrothed, but her en- 
gagement is no longer a barrier. She is free to 
choose for herself." 

He smiled at the sudden changed expression 
from dejection to perfect happiness on Fran- 
9ois' face; then, to test farther his character, 
asked seriously : 

"Are you free from all ties yourself. Count de 
Mowbray? I have heard there was an engage- 
ment between you and Mademoiselle de la 
Vergne. Is it true?" 

The frankness that always characterised Fran- 
cois stood him in good stead now, and he an- 
swered truthfully : 

"It was true, but let me explain. We have 
never met; and though I know the lady to be 
most lovely and in every way a queen among 
women, I do not love her, monsieur. And I 
know that she desires our betrothal broken, for 
she has given her heart to another." 

An inscrutable look flashed across Pierre's 
face, and what might have been a smile, at any 
other time, lurked in the corners of his mouth. 

" You can see, monsieur," continued Francois 
earnestly, " that there is but one straightforward 
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thing for me to do. I intend to free the lady im- 
mediately. I love your sister madly and blindly, 
with all my heart, as I never dreamed I could 
love any one. If you love Mademoiselle Lucille, 
I need not tell you what a man feels imder such 
circumstances. Then jealousy made a fool of 
me, and you know the rest. But do not think I 
am unappreciative of your goodness to me since 
coming here, for I have not been myself.** 

" I know now why you have shown such bitter 
antagonism toward me, and I trust it is gone for- 
ever," Pierre said, grasping the hand of Fran- 
cois. 

" I esteem it an honour to be your friend, mon- 
sieur," he replied, deeply touched, " and I shall 
always feel grateful for your generosity, and 
pray that nothing will ever break our friend- 
ship." 

A dainty step was heard at this mom^it» and 
soon the woman they both loved, but in a dif- 
ferent way, stood before them. 

Her dress of pale blue silk hung in graceful 
folds about her slender figure, and the square- 
cut neck showed the dazzling whiteness of her 
beautiful throat, aroimd which was strung a rope 
of pearls matching the ones twisted in her hair. 
She held a cluster of brown and gold autumn 
flowers gathered from the garden a moment be- 
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fore, and as she approached "her feet beneath 
her petticoat, like little mice, stole in and out." 
Framed by the dark woodwork of the doorway, 
aptly set off with the panels of tapestry on either 
side, she made, indeed, a picture not likely to be 
forgotten. 

I With the humility of true love, Fran9ois felt, 
as always when in her presence, that-unlike 
'King Cophetua and the beggar maid — ^he was 
the suppliant suing at the feet of his queen. 

The warm colour rose to her face as she met his 
ardent gaze, and the radiant look she unwittingly 
gave in return revealed to her observant brother 
the depth of her own affection. Pierre Ukened 
the development of this unexpected romance to 
the unfolding of a delicate flower ; and he viewed 
it henceforth with a pleased and sympathetic in- 
terest. "All the world loves a lover," and espe- 
cially so, if the world's own heart is touched by 
the divine fire. 

"My dear sister I I am glad to see you," said 
Pierre, breaking the momentary silence. "You 
do not know that you came near losing your 
brother." 

" Pierre 1 What do you mean?" 

"Count de Mowbray was ready to kill me. 
Yes I really, nothing but death would do. But 
luckily I told him you were my sister, and his 
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gallantry on your account has induced him to 
spare me/' And laughing at her puzzled face, 
he continued: " I will leave you to finish the ex- 
planation as to the family relationship. I do not 
doubt you can do so more to Count de Mowbray's 
liking than I. You will be pleased to learn that 
we are now sworn friends." 

Here he bowed to each in turn, and still laugh- 
ing from overflowing good humour, left the room 
in search of the lady who had lately fled in terror. 

Marguerite looked after him with bewildered 
eyes. Fran9ois had not yet f oimd his tongue. 
Thus they stood until Pierre's footsteps died 
away, then Fran9ois pushed forward the chair 
that had been arranged for him. 

AUow me, mademoiselle," he said. 
No, merci, monsieur ! We must still pamper 
the invalid. But how glad I am to see you down- 
stairs." 

"You are very kind," he replied; "and I am 
glad to be about again. Your brother has good 
cause to be amused at my expense. In Holland 
I thought he was your lover." 

" You thought he was my lover?" she repeated 
— ^and, like Pierre, she understood his former 
manner. " Then that was the cause of the change 
in you?" 

Realising what she had said^ her cheeks grew 
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suddenly pink and she dropped her eyes in con- 
fusion. But she went bravely on: "You can 
blame yourself. I never told you that, monsieur; 
it must have been your own idea." 

"You told me you were betrothed, and your 
anxious pleading for him in Holland left no 
doubt in my mind that he was the man. I would 
have killed him, mademoiselle, had it not been 
for the love in your eyes when you begged for 
his life. Did you suppose I was not aware of 
what was happening when that lantern cord was 
cut and could not have prevented it? But I had 
the papers I was after and was willing he should 
escape ; though, honestly, I thought he had little 
chance." 

"I cannot see why those few papers should 
cause so much trouble. Pierre would tell us 
very little about them, but Jacques said they con- 
tained despatches from Prince William, and 
that Pierre had to take them, because of orders 
from headquarters. Were they yours, mon- 



sieur? 



?" 



I was duty bound to recover them," he re- 
plied, guardedly. " Your brother, doubtless, will 
explain the affair to you, mademoiselle." 

Then by way of changing the subject, he took 
up the book which she had brought with her, and 
asked: 
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•'What is this, a legend?" 

'' Yes, I adore legends. I like them as weQ as 
any child ever did." 

'' Perhaps I can tell you one. Would you like 
to listen to it? Mine is a true one." 

His look as he bent over her told his mean- 
ing, but she, from the very perversity of her dis- 
position, held him back a moment longer. 

"Perhaps I could interest you, monsieur, in 
other true ones, also," she said. " The old arms 
and weapons hanging here have many stories 
connected with them." 

He smiled down upon her, hoping that it 
was a flag of truce she held out before capitu- 
lating. 

"At another time, if you will favour me, I 
shall be most glad to learn about them ; but now 
there is something far more interesting that I 
hope to hear you tell me. So first listen to my 
tale, mademoiselle. It may be a fable — call it 
what you will — only listen." 

A sigh, almost pathetic in its happiness, es- 
caped her lips. Like Portia, she longed to give 
to this most welcome wooer the key of the 
precious casket he sought; but, unlike Portia, 
there was but one casket, and she stood ready to 
unlock it at love's bidding. With that delicious 
sensation of expectancy which comes to every 
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woman who waits to hear the vows of her lover. 
Marguerite sat gazing into the fire while Fran- 
9ois commenced his tale. 

" It is the story of a young oflScer in Luxem- 
bourg's guard. He was educated abroad, and 
then was taken under the protection of His 
Majesty, who gave him many tokens of his royal 
favour. Now, it was one of the customs of this 
King to fill his palace and surround himself with 
the rarest and most beautiful fiowers ; and it was 
an unchanging law that to each courtier was 
given only the blossom the King wished hun to 
possess." 

" Could no one choose for himself, monsieur? '* 
she asked, breaking into the story and glancing 
up, then dropping her eyes beneath his gaze. 

" No one, mademoiselle, was allowed to choose 
for himself without first gaining the King's per- 
mission. Sometimes, as was the case with my 
friend, the choice was made in youth, in mere 
infancy, indeed. So, while he fully understood 
that at some future time he must fulfil the ar- 
rangement made by taking home to himself the 
rose chosen for him without his sanction, it 
seemed so distant, so unreal, that it never gave 
him a moment's uneasiness." 

"And did he not think of it at all, monsieur — 
this rose of the court?" Marguerite could not 
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conceal the personal concern which lurked be- 
neath the question, and Fran9ois felt a thrill of 
delight as he perceived it. 

" Oh, yes, mademoiselle I He thought of it at 
times, but only with the feeling of self-satisfac- 
tion that, though he had never seen this rose, it 
was said to be beautiful and worthy to adorn a 
throne ; and to him, in his light-hearted youth, all 
lovely flowers appealed in much the same man- 
ner. At last he was entrusted with a difficult 
mission to a foreign land and departed, proud 
of the confidence placed in him, eager to prove 
himself worthy, and" — ^he paused — "to be 
honest, mademoiselle, with a hope that he should 
see some of the beautiful flowers of Holland, of 
which he had heard much." 

"Was there none at home to hold his heart, 
monsieur, that he should seek among the plain 
little Holland flowers?" 

She put her hand on the arm of the chair and 
waited for the answer, which did not come until 
he had imprisoned the dainty fingers in his own 
strong grasp. 

" There were flowers he admired and thought 
he loved, but none he would have made his 
own for life, imtil he went on this mission. 
Then — ^then he saw a flower he recognised at once 
as the only one for him. 'Twas a dainty blossom 
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— ^a little woodland violet. Too pure, too sweet 
for the hot breath of the great city, it had grown 
up in the shade of the cloister, with only the 
gentle Sisters to care for it. In the presence of 
that little flower all his pride, all his scepticism, 
all his secretly boasted indifference went down 
and were swept away forever. He realised, as 
many better men have done, that heaven was in 
the spot where this lovely, innocent flower blos- 
somed — and only there, for him. 

"But here the Fates grimly interfered, and, 
instead of letting his threads of pleasure run so 
loosely, they suddenly tightened them about him. 
There came to him, with the discovery of his love 
for this little violet, the remembrance of his 
Bang's command — ^not, as many times before, a 
command so kindly given as to seem a request, 
but couched in terms that would admit of no de- 
lay ; to the effect that now was the time to take for 
his own the rose, and that His Gracious Majesty 
was so much interested in the welfare of his offi- 
cer, he was soon to appoint the day. He also 
learned that the unfortunate rose which the King 
had chosen had for him only feelings of the 
deepest aversion and loved another. His resolve 
was taken ; across the sea was a fair coimtry that 
would shelter and protect them. What to him 
was wealth, position, his ancient name, the f a- 
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vour of his King, if the violet would consent to go 
with him? Then came orders, which he dared not 
disobey, for him to go to Paris; he left deter- 
mined to return soon and claim the little flower. 
But when he did return, mon Dieut all his hopes 
were blasted, as he discovered in a fugitive he 
sought one who seemed to have a stronger claim 
to the possession of his httle violet. He was 
crushed and broken-hearted. There was but one 
way left — ^the path of duty. He would obey his 
King. 

" He departed again and began his journey to 
Paris. At nightfall he was set upon by masked 
men and barely escaped with his life. The next 
day he arrived at an inn. There, oh I he met 
again his little woodland blossom, and with her 
the man he so hated. The man was a Huguenot, 
and made him prisoner and took him with them 
to their chateau. 

" One day he found this man laying claim to 
another sweet flower. The soldier of the King 
thereupon lost all reason and would have killed 
his hated rival, but, after nearly driving him mad, 
this man told him that the violet was only imder 
his brotherly care. 

"Heaven seemed to open to him. Ah, my 
dear one ** 

"But, monsieur, you said he would obey his 
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King s command. Would he choose the rose? " 
she asked, breathlessly. 

"No, nol After he returned from the 
foreign lands he sent a letter freeing the unfor- 
tunate rose, and taking all the blame upon him- 
self, and to His Majesty an entreaty and his 
reasons. He knew that his King would believe 
him and release the poor rose." 

She sprang to her feet so suddenly that he 
started back in surprise. 

"You sent those letters? Oh I what have 
you done — ^what have you done?" she cried. 

Taking her in his arms and holding her closely 
to him, he said exultantly : 

" I have swept every obstacle out of my way, 
and now have come to claim my violet 1 " 

" But you do not know " 

" I know nothing, except that I want you and 
only you, my darling." 

" But I am " 

At this moment Hugo, without announcing 
his coming, dashed into the room and confronted 
the astonished pair, who turned abruptly at his 
entrance and stood staring at him. 
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CHAPTER XVII 



WOMAN^S WIT AGAINST MAN^S VILLAINY 



INSTEAD of the grave, stem soldier, the 
man before them was as nervous and excited 
as it was possible for him to be. 

" Mademoiselle 1 " he exclaimed, " soldiers 
from William of Orange have just arrived, and 
their captain demands an interview with Mon- 
sieur Pierre, but your brother has been suddenly 
called away from the chateau and does not return 
until night." 

" Who is it wishes to see him? " 

" It is Captain de Momay." 

A sick feeling and a dread of coming danger 
swept over her. 

" Is it the Captain de Momay we met in Hol- 
land?" she asked, almost timidly, afraid of the 
answer he would make. 

" It is, mademoiselle. I am sorry to tell you 
so. 

"That terrible man! He was so cruel, and 
had no pity even for women and children," she 
cried, walking back and forth in agitation. " It 
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was he, they say, who took Henri de Croiset 
prisoner of war and had him shot without a trial. 
What does he want here? " 

Hugo, having regained his usual composure, 
looked from beneath his shaggy eyebrows at the 
two, whose faces had been so happy at his en- 
trance, and read the story they could not hide. 

"He has come," annoimced he grimly, "for 
the Coimt de Mowbray." 

" If your anxiety is on my account, mademoi- 
selle, I beg you will have no further uneasiness," 
Francois, stepping forward, said; "I know the 
man and do not fear him." 

The strains of a little French hymn, learned in 
the convent, sounded in Lucille's clear voice, and 
she now entered, quite pluming herself on her 
wonderful wisdom and forethought, since they 
would hear the song long before they saw her. 
But she stepped back in the doorway, almost as 
much startled by the; drawn faces of the trio as 
when she had fled the room, earlier in the day. 

" Hugo! Coimt de Mowbray 1 " she cried, " has 
anything happened?" 

"Nothing serious, I hope, mademoiselle," 
Hugo replied, bowing. " Captain de Mornay is 
waiting," he continued, addressing himself to 
Marguerite. "He will grow angry if kept 
much longer; he is not noted for patience." 
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Words spoken but that morning came to Mar- 
guerite's mind. She remembered that Pierre 
had said if he could get the Count de Mowbray 
away before De Mornay knew of it all would 
go well. But De Momay was a hard man to deal 
with, being suspicious and unmerciful. Strug- 
gling for self-control, and in her desperation 
seeking for some way out of the terrible trouble 
that faced her, she suddenly planned her course 
of action, and said peremptorily: "Admit 
him I " And Hugo left the room at her bidding. 

"My dear Mademoiselle Antoinette, why do 
you fear this man?*' said Francois, trying to calm 
her distress. " Your brother holds me as a pris- 
oner of war, and at best I shall only be called on 
to meet a trial." 

But she heeded him not in the fixity of her 
purpose. 

" Lucille ! " she cried, swiftly, " you must help 
me! Captain de Momay has come after the 
Count de Mowbray. You know what that 
means! We must foil him! GrO quick — ^the 
upper room in the south wing ! " 

Then she turned to Francois. " GrO, monsieur 
— for your life, go ! " 

"' But I protest. I am not afraid of this De 
Momay. I have met him before. Do not be 
alarmed." 
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" GrO for my sake, Fran9ois, go ! You will be 
taken if this man sees you. Do go with Lucille, 
and you will be safel " 

She put out her hands entreatingly, and he 
seized and kissed them. Then, to please her, he 
started with Lucille out into the corridor. But 
as he did so, De Mornay, followed by several of 
his men, entered at the front, and Francois 
stopped at the foot of the stairway. 

Captain de Mornay bowed low to Marguerite, 
then, at a motion from him, two of his soldiers 
stepped forward and stood beside FranQois. 

" This is an unexpected meeting. Captain de 
Mornay," Marguerite said, icily. 

"It gives me much pleasure, mademoiselle. 
The memory of our meeting in Holland has been 
with me ever since." De Mornay prided himself 
on his easy conquest of women, and now bent 
over her hand with what he considered a kill- 
ing glance. "We come from Prince William 
and feel that we have in you and your brother 
true friends." 

" Look upon the chateau as yours, and accept 
our hospitality," she replied, ignoring his bold 
look of admiration, while FranQois longed to 
strangle him. 

"Many, many thanks, mademoiselle. I will 
gladly refresh my men and horses, but we must 
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not delay. I have orders to take this prisoner 
back with me immediately/' 

" I believe that my brother can take care of his 
own prisoner. You wiU have to wait mitU his 
return." 

Paul de Momay knew that the Count de Mow- 
bray had but recently returned from a mission to 
England, bearing information which was most 
important to William of Orange. He knew, also, 
that the Stadtholder would be warm in his com- 
mendation of the officer who should gain this 
news for him. He could scarcely restrain his 
delight, therefore, at finding Pierre de la Vergne 
absent, for he knew well that Pierre would never 
deUver a prisoner into his hands were he there 
to protect him. De Momay had been sent with 
messages for Pierre, when, having learned at 
Bressac of Francois' capture, he conceived the 
bold plan which he was now putting into execu- 
tion. Fearing lest Pierre should return before 
he could accomphsh his object, and answering 
Marguerite, he said: 

" It is impossible for me to remain until your 
brother returns ; and much as I regret to deprive 
myself of your charming society, it is beyond my 
control to prevent it." 

" This is rather an unusual proceeding, Mon- 
sieur de Mornay 1 " 
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" It may seem so to you now, but when you 
understand the affair you will not think so. My 
orders are imperative. I dislike the painful duty 
I have to perform during your brother's absence, 
but this man is one whom William of Orange has 
long been seeking." To FrauQois he said in- 
sultingly: "We are well met, Count de Mow- 
bray 1" 

" We have met before, as that mark on your 
forehead proves; though this time there are no 
defenceless women or Uttle children to suffer 
from your brutality," Francois retorted. 

De Mornay's hot temper got the better of him, 
and he angrily grasped his sword. 

" Monsieur, would you attack him? " said Mar- 
guerite, while Hugo, stolid and unbending as 
ever, quietly stepped between them. 

"Easy, Captain de Mornayl The Count is 
under our captain's roof at present and un- 
armed." 

Even timid little Lucille turned on the Captain 
much as a diminutive wren might have done. 

" Captain de Mornay, you are a coward! " she 
said, facing him boldly. 

Not noticing her, he spoke to Marguerite. 

" Mademoiselle, you do not know this man, or 
you would be the last one to stop me. The well- 
laid plans of Prince William, one of his greatest 
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hopes of success, almost the key to the situation, 
have been lost, our position weakened — and all 
through this man, who, by stealing our de- 
spatches, has enabled Vaubon to capture Maas- 
tricht." 

Fran9ois, listening, felt a great joy. 

''Thank God and the Holy Mother, that I 
trusted Father Ambrose, and he reached the 
King in timel " he mumured, thankfully. 

" You do not know," continued the Huguenot 
captain, "that he is the one who followed your 
brother to Holland and took him prisoner, and 
by capturing our despatches caused our defeat 
and brought the displeasure of William of 
Orange upon him. He did not even take his 
own name in Holland. Had your brother known 
at first in Bressac who his prisoner was, he would 
have saved me this trouble." 

De Momay felt that his words carried convic- 
tion to a doubting listener. 

Marguerite grew pale and her eyes di- 
lated as she waited for each word. At first it 
seemed impossible for her to grasp their full 
meaning, and she regarded him much as though 
he had suddenly convinced her that Francjois 
alone had been the moving spirit of all the war 
between France and Holland. 

" You can swear to what you say? You are 
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sure that it is true? .^d this man was the cause 
of my brother's undoing?" she asked^ seeming 
to hang on his answer for very life. 

" Yes, mademoiselle, the displeasure of Prince 
William is hard to appease, and he is much 
wrought against your brother." 

"Is this the man who followed Pierre and 
caused all his troubles ? " 

" He is, mademoiselle. He tracked him from 
Paris like a tiger hunts its prey; he spied upon 
him, then sold his information to good advan- 
tage." 

This statement was almost too much for Fran- 
cois' temper. He made a quick move in his ac- 
cuser's direction, when Hugo's cold voice was 
heard, " Count de Mowbray, you had better re- 
main quietly where you are." And putting 
his hand on Francois, he forced him back to 
his place before the two guards could make a 
motion. 

"Why did we not know this sooner?" Mar- 
guerite asked, apparently unable to believe his 
words. 

"Your brother did know, I think, but un- 
doubtedly hesitated to pain you by betraying this 
man's baseness." 

"And he has gone unpimished all this time. 
He has enjoyed the freedom of a guest, we not 
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knowing what he had done. It must end at 
once 1 " Her voice sounded metallic and so cold 
she hardly knew it was herself speaking. 

" Mon Dieul mademoiselle, you do not believe 
this De Momay's words? '* Francois demanded. 

" He knows of the truth of his words," she an- 
swered. "You are the one we should doubt. 
Count de Mowbray. We have treated you as an 
honourable prisoner, whUe all the time you were 
planning our ruin. I could not believe it from 
any imreliable source." 

Here she looked at the Huguenot. 

'' Take him at once, Captain; he shall not re- 
main in this chateau another day. He shall not 
stay another hour, if I can prevent it." 

" Nom de Dieu, mademoiselle I " Fran9ois ex- 
clainled, staggered by her assertion. 

"How can you talk sol" Lucille cried. "I 
do not believe it. Count de Mowbray never 
would do such things 1 " And she went to Fran- 
9ois and sympathetically extended her hand, 
which he bent and touched with his lips. 

"I thank you, mademoiselle 1 I shall never 
forget your trust in me," he said, gratefully. 

" How can you listen to Captain de Momay ? " 
asked Lucille of her friend, vehemently. 

"Captain de Momay has heard my wishes. 
Count de Mowbray cannot leave this chateau too 
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soon," Marguerite replied in such a hard, set tone 
that it admitted of no answer. 

If Ferdinand and Isabella, after the long and 
bitter struggle in which they conquered the 
Moors, took their last stronghold, and received 
from the chivalrous, though broken-hearted, 
Boabdil the keys of Granada — if these Spanish 
sovereigns had returned their spoils and lowering 
their banners had retreated, relinquishing all they 
gained, the consternation and complete surprise 
among their followers could not have been 
greater than that of FranQois and Lucille now, 
as Marguerite spoke. Even Hugo, while evi- 
dently agreeing with her, seemed astonished. 
The pictured face of the woman who had braved 
so much to save the man she loved seemed to look 
down at Marguerite; and Lucille imagined that 
the fierce eyes of the old admiral glared at her as 
though he thought it was all that could be ex- 
pected from a woman 1 

"You will take him at once, will you not? 
There must be as little delay as possible. But 
first allow me the pleasure of your company 
while you dine." 

Marguerite's voice betrayed a nervous haste; 
though at the same time she gave the vain captain 
a beaming smile which convinced him he had won 
another heart. 
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Oh, how can you I " sobbed Lucille. 

" When will you leave, Captain? " Marguerite 
inquired, paying heed to none save the Huguenot 
oflBcer. 

''As soon as my men and horses are ready. 
However, we will first take our prisoner to the 
yard and relieve you of his presence." 

" I think he would be safer here," she replied; 
" and as I shall have your company, we shall not 
be annoyed if he remains." 

" Mademoiselle is right ; he is safer here," in- 
terrupted Hugo, and his words convinced De 
Momay, for he at once gave his orders. 

" Maurice, place your men before the balcony! 
Sergeant, guard the hall I Thomas and Philippe, 
watch this door 1 " 

" I can guard this door, Captain de Momay," 
remarked Hugo. "I will not leave the room. 
Our own sentinels are posted above stairs, and 
there is but the one outside door. If your men 
guard that one well, the soldiers already on duty 
can watch from within." 

"Very well, he is safe in your hands, and I 
shall return soon." 

While De Momay gave his orders. Marguerite 
had given directions for as elaborate a meal as 
could be furnished in such haste, and her maid, 
who had been standing quietly behind her chair, 
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hurried out to execute her mistress' wishes. Then 
Marguerite turned to the captain. 

" I have ordered refreshments in the breakfast 
room for us. Captain de Mornay, and will pres- 
ently join you there. You leave so shortly that 
we have little time to renew our acquaintance.'* 
And she gave him her hand with a look that 
would have turned the head of a much less sus- 
ceptible man. 

" I shall await your coming with impatience, 
mademoiselle," rephed De Mornay, pressing her 
fingers warmly, and, bowing, he left the room. 

" Your captain meant that you should go with 
the rest," said Hugo, turning to the two men who 
were still guarding Fran9ois. "You will lose 
your dinner if you stay here. I have promised 
not to leave this room; so you had better go 
while the hot meat and good ale are to be had." 

Only too glad to avail themselves of his sug- 
gestion and obtain a hot dinner, they went gladly. 
When they had left the room Fran9ois dropped 
into a chair, burying his head in his hands, not 
caring what happened to him now that Mar- 
guerite believed him so false. Hugo, out of con- 
sideration for his misery, walked to the door and 
turned his back. For a few seconds there was no 
sound but Lucille's sobs. Marguerite listened, to 
be sure that all had gone and that they were alone, 
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then, giving Hugo an anxious look, she flew to 
where Fran9ois sat. 

"Fran9ois! " she cried, hysterically, " Francois 1 
it was the only way I could save you. Don't you 
understand? Come, come, or he will be backl" 

Before she had finished speaking, the meaning 
of her words flashed through his mind, and left 
him radiant with hope and joy. 

Then you trust me ? " he stammered eagerly. 

You do trust me and care for me a little? " 

Her great eyes were filled with unshed tears. 
Her lips quivered, and her slight form trembled 
with suppressed emotion. 

" Can you doubt me now, Fran9ois? * she said, 
smiling at him through brinmiing eyes. He 
drew her closely to him, while her own arms 
wound about his neck. 

"My violet! My own I'' he murmured fer- 
vently. " No matter what the future has in store 
for me, I can meet it." 

For a moment they stood thus — ^the two whom 
Fate had so evidently designed for each other, 
and whom circumstance was striving to separate, 
caring naught for all the world besides. At last 
Marguerite, with a little sigh, struggled to free 
herself from her lover's arms. 

Come 1 Come, Fran9ois, beloved 1 " she cried. 

We dare not linger 1 They may return at any 
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moment, and you must be gone ! " Then hasten- 
ing to the massive sideboard, she continued: 
" Here, help me quick! " and pushed with all her 
strength. He wonderingly obeyed her, and also 
pushed. The sideboard slowly rolled aside, re- 
vealing a wall apparently no different from the 
rest. But when she hurriedly pressed a secret 
spring a panel slid back, showing a dark passage. 

"There, go! Follow the passage until you 
come to a stairway. It will lead you out of the 
estate by a hidden path, where Jacques will meet 
you. By the shore you will find horses. Ride 
for your life! Jacques goes with you to the 
Royal Inn, and there you will meet friends." 
She spoke so rapidly that he could scarcely catch 
her words. 

" What have you done, sweetheart? You have 
given me life, liberty, and " 

"Myself!" And throwing herself into his 
outstretched arms, she kissed him for the second 
time in her life — a kiss so thrilling that instantly 
he knew it was no waking dream. 

A moment more the panel shot back into place 
and the heavy sideboard was rolled back. 

Marguerite's heart almost stopped beating with 
fear as Hugo rushed madly across the hall shout- 
ing, " Help ! Help I The prisoner has escaped I " 
And bounding upstairs he threw open a window 
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on the first landing and discharged an arquebuse. 
Then pulling the cord of the great bell which 
hung over the chateau, he rang it till the air was 
fiUed with discordant notes. 

The sentinels and servants came flocking from 
every direction. Lucille's screams resounded 
through the room, adding to the general excite- 
ment, as De Mornay rushed in, followed by his 
soldiers. 

"Where is the Count de Mowbray? What 
does this mean? You guarded the door, Hugo? " 

" Yes, Captain de Mornay, but we forgot the 
window. I turned, but he was too quick for me." 

"You stupid fool! How did I know there 
was a window to guard? You will report to 
your captain for this. Oh, the devil I " 

" He cannot be far off; he has not had time," 
insisted Hugo. 

" He is probably hiding in the shrubbery and 
will try to reach the forest I " exclaimed De Mor- 
nay. "Here, Maurice, take some men and 

search the house! I know this De Mowbray of 
old. He is as slippery as an eel. Sergeant, take 
your men and go over every part of the grounds. 
Mille tonnerrest He shall not escape me in this 
manner ! " 

He himself went with the sergeant to see that 
his commands were obeyed. 
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Their search, however, proved fruitless, and 
De Mornay was at last compelled to ride away 
cursing his iU luck. 

When they had disappeared down the winding 
highway Hugo returned to the great hall, where 
Marguerite and Lucille had waited with feverish 
impatience. They looked at him in surprise as 
he came in. 

" It was well done, mademoiselle 1 The horses 
were waiting, and he is safe." 

"Then you know, Hugo?" Marguerite ex- 
claimed. 

" Jacques is not the only one who can see and 
hear nothing but what his mistress wants him to." 

"Did Monsieur Pierre tell you of our plan, 
Hugo?" 

" Yes, mademoiselle, Jacques and I have been 
with the horses, watching alternately, since yes- 
terday." 

" What made you ring the bell? '* 

" It was the signal. Jacques knew by it that 
the Count de Mowbray had escaped, and would 
meet him when he heard it." 

" Pierre told me he would not allow the Count 
de Mowbray to be taken if Captain de Mornay 
should come for him, but he did not tell me how 
he was to escape," said Lucille. 

" I may have been a traitor to my cause," ex- 
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claimed Hugo, " but I have been faithful to you, 
Mademoiselle Marguerite. I am a true soldier, 
but your happiness came first." 

" Oh, you dear, dear Hugo I ' 

Throwing her arms around him, she dropped 
her head on the faithful breast where she had 
many times sobbed out her childish griefs. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

YICTOB D£ MOWBRAY SWEABS FRIENDSHIP AND 

FEALTY 

NIGHT was approaching, and the cha- 
teau had settled down to its accustomed 
quiet. Pierre had not yet returned. 
Marguerite and Lucille were anx- 
iously expecting him, when suddenly they 
heard a bugle call, followed by the clang of the 
great bell, which again sent forth its warning 
peals. 

Hastening to the hall, they found Hugo and 
the frightened servants facing a company of men 
whom they recognised as soldiers of the King. 
Their captain was demanding, in no mild way, 
the instant release of Count Fran9ois de Mow- 
bray. 

" We have been sent here by His Majesty, the 
King," he said, sharply. " We have certain ad- 
vices that the Count is here, and we demand his 
surrender. Conceal him at your peril, for the 
King himself demands the prisoner 1 '* 
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But I tell you he is not here/* Hugo stoutly 
affirmed* 

'^ Sacre bleu! Do you dare to say he has not 
been here?" 

"I do not deny he was with us, but he has 
escaped." 

" The father of lies must prompt you I " roared 
the captain. "A likely story that he should 
escape from here ! He is too valuable a man for 
your Huguenot captain to let slip through his 
fingers that way. Once for all, you had better 
give him up without further parley. I come 
with the King's orders, and I must and will have 
him. Resistance is useless." 

" He speaks the truth. Monsieur le Capitaine," 
the sweet voice of Marguerite interposed. 
" Count de Mowbray escaped from this chateau 
only to-day ; and he is doubtless now on his way 
to Paris." 

" I do not doubt that you think so, mademoi- 
selle," — ^he spoke in a more respectful tone, — 
"but we must search the chateau, if your man 
still insists on hiding him." 

"As you like, monsieur. I am perfectly will- 
ing for you to search; though I assure you he 
will not be found here." 

An unpleasant half hour ensued, during which 
the old house and its grounds were again ran- 
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sacked vainly for trace of Fran9ois de Mowbray. 
The captain, ill at ease, fumed and fretted; his 
attention being divided between the two pretty 
girls on one side and the stout soldier on the 
other, whom he determined to keep under his eye. 
At length his soldiers came back, all with the 
same disappointing report — ^they declared posi- 
tively that the prisoner was not in or about the 
chateau. 

The captain stood irresolute, recalling only 
too well His Majesty's vexation when his men 
had returned from Bressac and reported that 
they could find no trace of such a man. He 
it was who had attempted the rescue at the inn, 
after learning the, situation from an old monk; 
and inwardly he had cursed the priest who sent 
him on that errand. 

But it seems that the father had gone straight 
to the King with his tidings, for Captain Dareau 
was shortly summoned to St. Germain to tell 
Louis himself of the episode. Dareau then 
stated how he had gone with his men to the Bres- 
sac hostelry, but found it empty ; and had ceased 
to put faith in the old monk's statements, think- 
ing him to be over-timid. Dareau had reason to 
remember now, ruefully, into what a furious 
passion his speech had thrown the King. 

"But we tell you they were there 1" shouted 
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the monarchy angrily, " and if you had not been 
so slow you would have captured a whole nest of 
Huguenots ! " 

Then the little gust swept aside, and Louis 
added with his accustomed quietness : " Now we 
have tidings that the prisoner was conveyed to 
the Chateau de la Vergne. Go immediately to 
his relief with your company." 

The coveted position as captain of his troop 
had but recently been gained, and Dareau was 
aware that his military career might end in dis- 
grace if he brought on himself the displeasure of 
the King by a second failure. He, therefore, de- 
termined to take back with him the inmates of the 
chateau if they persisted in obstinately refusing 
to give up the Count, whom he fully believed they 
had concealed. 

. With this resolution he turned to the ladies 
saying : "I am more than sorry, mesdemoi- 
selles, that the prisoner cannot be found; for now 
it will be necessary for me to take you to Paris 
to answer to the King for the Count^s safety." 

"This is an outrage, captain!" said Hugo, 
angrily. "You have searched the entire place, 
and besides we give you our word that he is not 
here. You have no right to interfere with peace- 
ful citizens." 

" You would not take us with you to Paris? " 
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asked Marguerite, tearfully. "We have done 
nothing, and could only tell His Majesty what 
you yourself can report on our oath. Count de 
Mowbray has been gone for hours. You must 
not treat us in this manner." 

But Captain Dareau was obdurate. Despite 
Hugo's wrath and Marguerite's and Lucille's 
frantic remonstrance, he bade them prepare at 
once to accompany him, and they were compelled 
to obey. 

It was not a pleasant or a cheerful journey, 
this ride to Paris. And it would have been diflft- 
cult to tell which of the party was the most re- 
joiced when the spires and chinmeys of the city 
founded by the Romans so many years before 
came in sight. 

The captain did not stop in Paris, but went on 
to Versailles, where he reported to the King. 
Louis arched his brows sUghtly when he saw who 
it was that sought audience. 

"Well, Monsieur le Capitaine, did you find 
your man? " he asked. 

"No, Your Majesty," replied Dareau, in a 
vague tremble at the expected outbreak. 

But the King was more quiet to-day, though 
he seemed disappointed. 

"The Huguenots were too quick for you 
again, were they?" 
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"It was not that, Sire, but the Count had 
escaped only a few hours before — ^if I may 
believe the word of two young ladies of the cha- 
teau. And I have brought the ladies themselves 
to tell Your Majesty their story. We made 
thorough search, and it seems to be true." 

"Where are they?'' 

* I left them in custody, but well cared for." 

" We shall be glad to see them later. Of one 
in particular we have heard much. Conduct 
them to the palace and request Madame de Main- 
tenon, in our name, to entertain them for the 
present." 

Captain Dareau bowed low and withdrew, 
glad to escape the censure which he had been 
dreading all the way to Paris. He lost no time 
in escorting Marguerite and Lucille in search of 
Madame, but as she was away for the moment, 
Mademoiselle Elise Villiars took charge of them. 
She conducted them to rooms adjoining her 
own, and, bidding her maid to see to their com- 
fort and when rested bi-ing them to her, she left 
them. 

Later, when they entered the small salon where 
they expected to find Elise it was empty; she 
had been summoned to Madame. 

Recalling the beautiful furnishings and ex- 
quisite taste of the chateau, and Katrina's heavy, 
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massive furniture, they could compare this 
room to nothing but a convent. It was set 
aside as a private reception room for Madame 
de Maintenon, and here the King sometimes 
visited her. 

Plain almost to severity, the straight-backed 
chairs were highly polished, but free from orna- 
ment, with the exception of one larger than the 
rest, which was handsomely carved, cushioned 
with dark red leather, studded with small brass 
nails, and adorned richly in gold. The Royal 
Arms surmounted by a crown nearly covered the 
back. This chair was intended for the use of the 
King. 

There was but one other handsome piece of 
furniture — an elaborately carved prie-dieUj over 
which hung a small shrine, where a Ught was kept 
constantly burning. 

The apartment was faultlessly clean, though 
there was none of the feminine touches which 
show a woman's hand, save a work basket con- 
taining some unfinished embroidery placed on a 
small table beside Madame's low chair. Here she 
often sat sewing while she talked with the King ; 
and to this room she always came after attending 
morning mass, which she was never known to 
miss. 

It was here that she often laboured gently and 
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insinuatingly for the King's conversion, and 
pleaded for a higher standard of morality at 
court. Here, too, she repeated daily before her 
prie-dieu the prayer for the composition of which 
history gives her the credit: — " Lord, grant me to 
gladden the King, to console him, to encourage 
him, to sadden him also when it must be for Thy 
glory. Cause me to hide from him nothing which 
he ought to know through me, and which no one 
else would have the courage to tell him." 

Deeply interested, the two girls gazed about 
them. 

" Do you suppose this is Madame de Mainte- 
non's room?" Lucille whispered in surprise. 
" How very plain it isl " 

"You remember the Abbess told us that she 
was extremely unassuming and lived most 
quietly. I think this must be the room, as Ma- 
demoiselle ViUiars said we were to meet her 
here." 

"I wish mademoiselle would come soon; I 
think she is lovely. But these big, silent rooms 
are gloomy enough to give one a chill." And 
Lucille shivered and nestled closely to Mar- 
guerite. 

" You are a dear little coward, Lucille 1 You 
must not be afraid. There comes Mademoiselle 
Yilliars now." 
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And the maid, opening the door, announced, 
" Monsieur Victor de Mowbray 1 " 

The girls stared, speechless, at the man who 
entered the room ; but if their surprise was great, 
Victor's was still greater. Instead of the court 
coquette who kept his hopes dangling, and whom 
he expected to see, there met his astonished eyes 
the faces of the two maidens who were continu- 
ally crossing his path and that of his cousin. 
To-day, instead of being in Holland, wearing 
their Dutch dress, he found them in Paris, at 
court, and clad as two ladies of fashion. It was 
amazing enough to make Victor forget his man- 
ners again. 

During the long days which had followed his 
last parting with Fran9ois, Victor had reviewed 
the preceding events, step by step, and reluc- 
tantly had become convinced that it was no pass- 
ing fancy which had seized his cousin, but the 
devotion of a lifetime. The lessons of his old 
tutor came to his mind, and Victor thought 
he could understand the feelings of Ulysses 
when he was forced to gaze on the enchant- 
ments of Circe without being able to break her 
charm. 

Having been brought up in the atmosphere 
of the court, where men " honoured the King as 
though he were their conscience," Victor had 
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stood aghast when Francois declared he would 
marry Mademoiselle Antoinette, regardless of 
the King's wishes or even his command. But on 
his lonely ride to Blois he had had time to realise 
his cousin's position, and had come to the con- 
clusion that, were he placed likewise, he would 
marry the one he loved, in spite of King and 
court. Perhaps a vision of Elise's sweet, tanta- 
lising features had come up hef ore him and in- 
fluenced his decision; hut certain it was that his 
feelings had undergone a great change, and he 
was now prepared to synjathise heLly with 
the two lovers, if Mademoiselle de Jeanot were 
true to Francois — ^as he could not help believing 
she was. 

The day before he had talked with Abbe 
Gobelin, who had informed him of Fran9ois' 
letters to the King and himself, releasing Made- 
moiselle de la Vergne and asking permission to 
marry whom he chose. Victor, at first, was very 
angry with his cousin; though, true to human 
nature, finding the Abbe disposed to criticise the 
absent Count severely for thus throwing away 
his chances, he immediately stood by him and 
valiantly took up the cudgels even for Mademoi- 
selle de Jeanot, vowing her to be his cousin's 
equal and worthy of him. Victor might himself 
reprove Fran9ois, but he was ready in a moment 
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to invoke the wrath of the " Goddess of Venge- 
ance " upon any one else who dared do so. 

Now here was the lady herself, impelled by 
what chance he knew not, and within the very 
walls of the palace ! 

" Mademoiselle de Jeanot! Mademoiselle Lu- 
cille ! " he exclaimed. " From where do you come? 
To what is the court indebted for this pleasure? 
I beg your pardon for staring so, but really you 
have a way of appearing in very unexpected 
fashion!" 

Marguerite, too, had found her tongue. 

"We were brought by the King's soldiers," 
she said, extending her hand with a smile. Then 
thinking that he might know something of Fran- 
cois, she asked, eagerly: " Oh, Monsieur Victor, 
tell me of Count de Mowbray I Have you 
heard from him ? Is he safe ? " 

" Theii you know ? " 

" I know that Monsieur de Richert is the Count 
de Mowbray, and I beg pardon for being abrupt. 
But I have reason to be concerned for his safety." 

" I am sorry, mademoiselle, that I can teU you 
nothing of him. I have not seen or heard 
from him for weeks. Just after we left you 
and Mademoiselle Lucille we parted company, 
through separate orders, and since then I also 
have felt greatly troubled over his safety." 
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**Then I have later tidings than you, mon- 
sieur. The Count was with us until a few days 
ago. 

''Sacrel With you I Where?" 

** Sit down, monsieur, and I will try to tell you 
of his adventures after leaving you." 

And with shining eyes and hurried tongue she 
told him of the fight on the road to Bressac; of 
the duel at the inn; of the old monks; of the 
surprise and hurried flight; of Frant^is' ilhiess 
and slow recovery ; and finally of his escape. She 
told it simply and in a low voice, hut so moving 
was her recital that Victor half rose, more than 
once, and clapped his hand to his sword. 

'^And he escaped with your aid, mademoi- 
selle? " was his first question when she had ended. 

" Yes, monsieur, and I pray he is safe some- 
where I" 

The eloquent look on her face, lighted up 
with love for Fran9ois as she spoke of him, 
brought before Victor the beautiful picture of 
the Madonna by Murillo. While he gazed in 
silent sympathy, the last shred of his antagonism 
vanished. 

"Can you help us. Monsieur Victor?" she 
asked in tones so appealing as to touch his 
heart. 

" Be assured, mademoiselle, that I will do all 
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in my power. I must tell you that I am Fran- 
cois' cousin, Henri Victor de Mowbray, and I 
doubt if brothers could love each other more than 
we always have. My one thought in the past 
has been for his happiness. Now I am convinced 
that it lies in your hands, and henceforth you can 
depend on me as he would." 

A rosy tint came into her cheeks^ but she met 
his gaze frankly. 

" Why were you so opposed to me in Holland, 
monsieur?"she asked, gently. And, as he hesi- 
tated and said nothing, she continued, ^^ Was it 
dislike for me? or "—with a half smile—" or was 
it because of Mademoiselle de la Vergne?" 

" Francois has told you of her? Then you can 
see that it was out of regard for his future pros- 
pects I opposed him. The King had commanded 
his marriage, and to disobey meant ruin and 
misery for both. I hope all will end well, though 
even now I cannot see a way out of the difficul- 
ties." Then lifting her hand to his lips and kiss- 
ing it, he added, ''But personally I could ask 
for no sweeter Uttle cousin." 

"Then I can depend on you. Monsieur 
Victor, as a friend?" she asked, with a grateful 
look. 

" If you will so far honour me, mademoiselle, 
as to give me your confidence, I swear friendship 
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and fealty. Let me be to you a brotHer, as I 
have always been to Francois.'* 

"In offering your friendship to Antoinette 
de Jeanot, you have shown your kindness of 
heart. She will never forget it, and believe me 
1 never wiU.'* Marguerite said this with an odd 
little smile which showed her pretty dimples, and 
made Victor say blankly : 

"Pardon me, mademoiselle, what do you 
mean? I do not understand." 

In answer to his puzzled look of inqmry she 
laughingly turned to her companion. 

" Lucille! " she cried, " this gentleman has just 
told me Ms true name, but I do not think he has 
ever been formally presented to me. Will you 
not make my first presentation at court? " 

Thereupon Lucille arose from the corner near 
her friend, where she had been demurely seated, 
and taking her hand, while Marguerite dropped 
a deep courtesy, said distinctly: 

" Allow me. Monsieur de Mowbray, to present 
to you Marguerite de la Vergne." 
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VICTOE CAPTUBES A CAPEICIOUS LITTLE COUET 

BUTTEEFLY 

IF Victor had been surprised once before 
during the interview, it was as nothing to the 
astonishment which overcame him on hear- 
ing Lucille's words. He seemed so hope- 
lessly confused — ^this stern soldier who never had 
been a success with womankind — ^that a ripple of 
merriment burst from both the girls at once. 

"Mademoiselle de la Vergne? You?*^ he 
finally managed to stammer. 

Out, monsieur! Vraimentt ^' she replied. 
Mon Dieul What a fool I have been ! But 
who would have dreamed it I Does Fran9ois 
know? " 

" Not yet, and you are not to tell him, when 
you see him, unless I give you permission.'* 

"Trust me," he replied, ruefully. "I have 
made too many blunders in the past, through 
my meddling 1" 

"No, indeed, monsieur I And you have just 
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done one noble thing; you swore fealty to me 
before you knew I was anybody but plain An- 
toinette de Jeanot/* 

Their further speech was interrupted by the 
entrance of a messenger, who requested the 
young ladies to attend upon the Abbe GobeliUt 

" I will escort you there/' said Victor promptly. 
" I have one or two words of personal apology 
to offer the good father on your account." 

The three thereupon left the room; and thus 
it was that Elise found it vacant when she pres- 
ently returned. The two girls having disap- 
peared, she began to glance hurriedly about, as 
though in search of something. 

"Oh, dear I Where could I have lost it? I 
hope no one else wiU find it; I know I was in here 
last,*' she said, peeking into all the comers. At 
last she gave a little scream of joy as she picked 
up a small gold heart; and fastening it to a long 
chain hanging about her neck she seated herself 
on a stool and held it fondly in her hand. 

" How many years I have had you, petitel I 
simply could not live without you. He gave 
you to me so long ago and I gave him one also, 
if he only knew it. But he always seems so stem 
that I am half afraid of him. They say he is 
such a good soldier and knows aU about men 
and war. Ah, mel" — sighing — "I wish he un- 
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derstood girU as well; if he did I would like it 
better. Why doesn't he know even as much 
about us as some others think they do? Now 
there is that stupid Monsieur Guy de Boeuf — 
he never says nice things — I mean anything girls 
like; but Father Jerome declares that he is such 
a good young man we can believe every word he 
speaks. Cielt That is true enough, as he never 
says anything worth thinking about! 

"Then there is that chatterbox, Monsieur 
Armand. He is too silly to listen to ; and he talks 
so much that no one wants to believe him. When 
I laugh at his fine speeches he struts up and 
down, and swears he will marry me. We will see 
about that ! 

" And I mustn't forget the poor old Count de 
Mar. I went to school with his granddaughter. 
He is an old idiot I What do I care for his castle 
and money? I do not want to be a grandmother 
at eighteen. 

"As for the others — that for them I" — snap- 
ping her fingers. " All except the one who gave 
me this little gold heart, and who, I believe, has 
been trying to give me one more precious ever 
since. He's stupid, too, when it comes to girls. 
And silly? — well, I wish he would be a little bit 
silly sometimes, instead of going around with 
that dreadful stem brow." (Here she puckered 
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her own pretty forehead frightfully.) "Yes, 
I think it would be quite delightful. 

" Oh, dear! I wish he wouldn't make me quar- 
rel with him so I But I can't help it. He looked, 
when we parted, as though he wanted to say 
something, but he went away without a word. 
Now, since he has come back, he is so distant and 
dignified that I know he cannot care for me; or 
else thinks that I ** 

She took up the little heart and kissed it. 
Oh, dear! If he only knew! " 

He! Who is he?" a voice suddenly asked, 
and Victor again entered the room. 

Starting up, she exclaimed: "Monsieur 
Victor!" 

" If it only were Monsieur Victor ! " came the 
ready answer, and he was delighted to see that 
his words brought a bright colour to her soft 
cheeks. 

"How you frightened me!" she said in con- 
fusion. 

" What were you doing? " 

" I — I — ^was thinking." 

" Of whom? " There was a wistful look in his 
eyes, as he asked, that she did not fail to see, but 
refused to acknowledge. 

Of Marguerite de la Vergne," she answered. 
Do you know," he said, " that I have but non 
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found out who Mademoiselle de la Vergne is? 
I was never more surprised in my life than a few 
moments ago, when I learned that she was the 
maiden whom we knew in Holland as Antoinette 
de Jeanot. Her brother was the spy we tried 
to capture; though I really believe she knew 
nothing of his errand to Paris. She and Fran- 
9ois were desperately in love in Holland^ and 
neither knew the other's identity.'* 

"Oh, how charming! What a delightful 
story I Now will you tell him who she is? '* Elise 
asked, interested, as every true woman is, at the 
first hint of a romance. 

"No. This is the only time Fran9ois ever 
showed a gleam of sense in his love affairs, and 
this he did unconsciously. I, of course, blun- 
dered in and tried to interfere; so now I shall 
keep my hands off and not spoil the surprise in 
store for him. I will say nothing to him about 
it, though I may not have an opportunity at this 
rate. I wish we knew why he does not come. I 
dread lest some harm has befallen him." 

" I would like to see his face when he finds out 
who she is," said Elise. " Mademoiselle Lucille 
told me of their first meeting. She admires him 
very much. We have already become warm 
friends, and she confided to me her own little 
secret. She has a Huguenot sweetheart whom 
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she is to marry soon. I am going to give these 
to her," taking several roses from a bowl on the 
table. " They are her favourite flowers. How 
f ortmiate Mademoiselle de la Vergne is in hav- 
ing so devoted and faithful a friend! " 

"Then you value fidelity and friendship so 
much?" asked Victor insinuatingly. 

" What could I value more? " she answered. 

Then the unbending soldier, usually so back- 
ward and easily rebuffed by the little coquette, 
amazed her by suddenly assimiing a masterful 
air. Truly he must have been learning about 
womankind in the court of the world! Or, had 
Madame dropped him a wise hmt— at a certain 
short interview the evenmg before. It will never 
be known, for Madame was able to preserve a dis- 
creet silence at times, and Victor, though wearing 
a serene countenance for the first time in weeks, 
had been biding his time. 

And now he was convinced that the time had 
come ; for he gently seized the hand, still holding 
the flowers, and drew their owner to him — drew 
her closer and closer, till the strong arms en- 
circled her. And she — ^the flouter of mankind 
— forgot now to be wilful, and after the first 
slight struggle waited motionless with down- 
cast eyes for him to continue. Perhaps he did 
not know of the wild beating of her heart, but the 
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cup of his joy was almost full, for she had made 
no effort to repulse him. 

'' You, Eliset '' he repeated, vehemently. " Do 
you not know that you come first of all the world 

« 

with me? That your love would be my dearest 
possession. Love and fidelity go together; and 
Gk)d knows I have always loved you ! always been 
faithful! I wanted to speak of my love long 
ago, my dearest one, but did not dare. It seemed 
impossible that you could care for me, when there 
were so many others who could give you so much 
more. Though I am selfish, Elise, and plain 
and blunt, will you not love me? " 

For once she forgot to flirt or tease, and 
looked up at him with bright eyes that had no 
dissembling in them. 

. " Did you not hear what I said, Victor, as you 
came in? If you only knewl " 

"My darling!" he exclaimed, joyfully; and 
his lips met hers in the kiss of betrothal, and she 
abandoned all restraint and yielded to the happi- 
ness of the moment. 

" Ah, Victor I " she said presently. " Why have 
you kept silence so long? Did you not know that 
there were no others, when you were near? No 
King could shower gifts upon me to compare 
with the treasure of yoiw love I " 

Her words were answered by a yet closer em- 
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brace, which she returned with fervour, while he 
drew the little head to his shoulder and rested 
his cheek against her soft one. 

"You do know something about girls, after 
all! " she commented archly with a sigh of happi- 
ness; and then there fell another silence. They 
were lost to the world, while time sped by on 
wings. 

"No happiness could be greater than mine, 
mon cher petite!'' at last Victor said in a bhss- 
ful, enraptured tone. "When Abbe Gobelin 
says there is no heaven on earth, he — well — ^a — 
he is mistaken, that is all! Poor man, he has 
never known. But what was it you were fond- 
ling with such tenderness as I came in?" 

"This little heart. Have you forgotten? 
You gave it to me years ago when I was but 
twelve. Do you remember how solemnly you 
besought me * Never to break or lose it'? " 

" It was an unconscious prophecy, my sweet- 
heart. I believe I meant it, even then. I have 
never loved any other woman. Tell me, you little 
flirt, why you sent me away so unhappy and dis- 
satisfied with myself and the world? " 

But here the lovers* rhapsodies were broken by 
the entrance of the Abbe Grobelin. At sight of 
him. Elise prepared for instant flight; but Vic- 
tor held her fast and said : 
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" Will you not give us your blessing, father? " 



"What!'* The Abbe gave a quizzical look, 
"Our little mad-cap Elise and our staid and 
sober Victor? Well, extremes have met I But I 
am only surprised that Victor has at last plucked 
up courage. Pax vohiscum, my children I I am 
glad and proud to give you the first blessing! '* 

"Our thanks, father!" they both rejoined, 
dropping dutifully upon their knees while the 
old priest's hands rested lovingly upon theu- 
heads. 

"Mademoiselle," the Abbe presently re- 
marked, " I merely wished to tell you that I have 
just presented Mesdemoiselles de la Vergne and 
de Jeanot to Madame de Maintenon. Later I 
intend to ask her to intercede with the King for 
them. They have been cunningly implicated, by 
some court enemy, in a Huguenot conspiracy; 
but Madame's entreaties will avail much. That 
is not my chief anxiety at present. Monsieur," — 
turm'ng to Victor — " I wonder why your cousin 
is not here? No one seems to know of his where- 
abouts." 

"Unless it be the Marquis de Louvois," re- 
plied Victor, boldly. " I, too, am filled with ap- 
prehension, father, for you know that Fran9ois 
has had a lifelong enemy in him, 

" I fear the Marquis de Louvois. I know he is 
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not his friend. When his plans were thwarted 
by you and Madame his anger turned on Fran- 
9ois, and added to that he knows Madame would 
favour him. The enmity the father had for her 
seems to have been transmitted to the son, and 
besides, I doubt if he has ever forgiven the inter- 
ference which saved Fran9ois years ago. He 
would do anything to defeat her plans, and 
Monsieur Louvois is a bitter enemy. 

"Madame calls him 'the greatest but most 
brutal of clerks.* He has surpassed the elder 
Louvois in cruelty." 

" Enough," answered the priest gently. " None 
knows this better than I, but it should be left 
unspoken." 

"But, father," said Victor earnestly, unheed- 
ing the reproof, " something must be done! We 
must checkmate this Louvdis, for he would dare 
anything. I venture the assertion that he is the 
one who has been at the King's ear with this tale 
of a Huguenot conspiracy, and has poisoned him 
against the two young ladies." 

The Abbe made no reply, but his silence con- 
firmed Victor's suspicions. 

"Father," he continued, "I am sure that 
Monsieur Louvois knows more about Francjois 
than he will teU. I had some difficulty in getting 
his permission to go in search of my cousin, but 
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at last, when I said I would carry my petition to 
His Majesty, he could not refuse. There is no 
time to be lost. My men are ready to start at a 
moment's notice." 

" I cannot see why you must go quite so soon," 
said Elise, with a shadow of reproach. "You 
no sooner reach Paris than you ride away 
again 1" 

" Have you another dance on hand? " he could 
not forbear saying lightly, as he drew her to 
him; then, growing grave again, "Dearest, I am 
afraid Francois is in great peril." 

" Yes, yes 1 " she replied, hastily. " You mustn't 
mind what I said, Victor! But why did you 
part with him? You two are usually insep- 
arable." 

"I was ordered to Blois. He was to go to 
Paris, bearing important despatches, and witli 
only three men. I have felt uneasy ever since, 
and especially so after having heard from Made- 
moiselle de la Vergne that he left their chateau 
before she did. He should have been with us be- 
fore this time. Something must have happened 
or he would reach Paris " 

"He would reach Paris?" Elise repeated, a 
sudden memory dawning upon her. "No, *he 
never would reach Paris,' — ^that is what they 
said." 
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"What do you mean?" Victor asked, seizing 
her hand; while the Abbe also looked keenly at 
hen 

" Yes, that is it, I am sure. Oh, let me think 1 
I was so frightened that day," said Elise, strug- 
gling to recall the forgotten conversation to 
which she had unwillingly listened. 

" What is it that you cannot think of? What 
day do you mean. Mademoiselle Elise?" the 
priest asked kindly. 

Try to remember, Elise," Victor implored. 
It was the day I ran into your arms. Don't 
you remember? I was running away from Pere 
La Chaise and Monsieur Louvois. I had been 
eavesdropping at the Minister's door. I couldn't 
help it 1 It began by accident— through hearing 
the name of De Mowbray. I thought they meant 
you, Victor; so I listened. But I couldn't 
hear much else I understood. But I thought I 
heard them say " 

" What did they say? What did you hear? " 

" I cannot thiiJc of much. I know that Pere 
La Chaise asked Monsieur Louvois if he in- 
tended to prevent some messenger from going to 
Brussels, and Monsieur Louvois said he was to 
go, but would never reach Paris again. That 
was all, for they left the room then; and I was 
fleeing from them when I ran into you." 
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"LouvoisI I am not surprised," said the 
Abbe with conviction. 

" Pere La Chaise! I knew it, I felt itl " cried 
Victor. " Have you spoken of this to any one 
else, EHse?" 

" I told Madame that very day. She seemed 
disturbed, and said I had better say nothing to 
any one about it, so I dismissed it from my 
thoughts. Could it be that they meant your 
cousin, and that she knew it and would help 
him?" 

" He had intended to go to Brussels," replied 
Victor; "so it must have been he. I can only 
pray that Madame has been able to forestall their 
schemes." 

"If any one could save him from Louvois' 
hatred, it is she," said Abbe Gobelin reassuringly. 
" She will join me here presently, and perhaps 
may enlighten me." 

"Well, I must leave," returned Victor; "and 
I depart with the assurance that Francois' inter- 
ests could not be in better hands than yours and 
Madame's. Elise, will you not go to the latticed 
window in the upper hall? I can then see you as 
I ride away." 

And bowing to the Abbe, the young people 
left the room. 

The priest thereupon drew from a breast 
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pocket a folded paper, whose contents seemed 
to disturb him greatly; for he muttered and 
knitted his brow. 

After a few minutes, Madame de Maintenon 
entered the room alone, her two charges having 
been given over to the care of the faithful 
Manon. She bowed to the father reverently, 
and he, returning her salutation, came directly 
to the matter which was troubling his mind. 

" My daughter, this distressing news regard- 
ing the Edict of Nantes requires immediate at- 
tention. On your decision, perhaps, the lives of 
many people hang." 

"I wonder at you, father," she replied with 
quiet force, "to appeal to me again for these 
wretched heretics. Have they not had warn- 
ings? Have we not remonstrated and pleaded 
with them ? Have we not advised them for their 
souls' good, even by the lips of the holy fathers? 
And now when Louvois stands ready to confront 
me with the fact that I, too, was once a Hugue- 
not, and to insinuate to His Majesty that I still 
have a leaning that way, and plot with them to 
destroy what the King strives to build, — ^it leaves 
me defenceless 1 I am powerless to deny all, as 
he strikes with that sure weapon Truth, which in 
his hands is all the keener as he seldom uses it. I 
tell you no — a thousand times nol For me to 
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venture even an appeal for them now is out of 
the question." 

On the face of the kind old priest came an ex- 
pression of sadness ; then he said gravely : 

" My daughter, ' Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall receive mercy/ There are thousands 
of little children and weak women in France, 
and this decree of banishment, forbidding them 
to return again under pain of death, which Lou- 
vois has prepared, only awaits the King's signa- 
ture." 

A silence fell in the little room and the eyes of 
both involuntarily sought the shrine as though 
asking for guidance. 

It was about this time that France felt the first 
ripples of the destructive wave which afterwards 
broke, leaving in its wake wrecked homes and 
ruined industries; driving into other countries 
the skilled artisans, practiced workmen, experi- 
enced manufacturers, and thousands of brave 
hearts and stout arms whose departure weakened 
her. Many conditions prepared for the strikmg 
of the first blow of that revolution which even- 
tually overthrew the mighty kingdom "Le 
Grand Monarque " had striven so hard to make 
the foremost one in aU the world. 

Through the pleadings of many who, like the 
Abbe Gobelin, realised the calamity threatening 
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France and secretly sympathised with the 
Huguenots, this crushing blow to the future 
prosperity of the country and lasting shame on 
the name of one of the greatest of Kings, Louis 
XIV., was averted for a time, and the " Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes" was delayed for 
many years. 

It was, indeed, well that the priest and the 
woman should seek Higher guidance on that day. 

Madame was the first to speak, and she said 
most positively : 

" I assured you, father, I had the Bang's prom- 
ise not to sign the paper. I risked much to 
gain that, and you must not ask more. If others 
are rebellious I can but remember them in my 
prayers; I cannot intercede with the King 
again." 

"You have done all I could reasonably ask; 
but these young girls whom you now have in your 
charge are innocent of wrong, and I am con- 
vinced that if His Majesty knew the circmn- 
stances he would be lenient. I sought him once 
and dare not plead again, but your words, my 
daughter, have more weight with him." 

" What if a girl is young, father, and has a 
lover? Other girls have been young and parted 
with their lovers, and on the ruins of their 
broken vows have built" — ^she paused and said 
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almost in a whisper, " in the end — well — almost a 
pathway to a — ^throne." Then she turned 
sharply to him and asked: "Why do you tell 
me these things? I have done with all the past, 
the future alone has power to move me now, I 
have had so much sadness, father I It seems to 
me as though the shadow of the prison in which 
I was born has always hung over me. I know 
nothing of this girl, Marguerite de la Vergne. 
Why do you expect me to help you? Who is 
she, father?" 

" She is the one whom Francois de Mowbray 
loves." He hesitated, then went on, using his 
last argument : " Louvois is determined to part 
them, as the elder Louvois parted Louis de Mow- 
bray and the one he loved." 

His words carried her back to earlier years. 
Old memories she had buried long before rose 
and confronted her, and she spoke softly : 

"The girl he loved 1 Yes, yes, the girl he 
loved!" 

She dropped her head into her hands and 
rested them on the table. As in a trance, she saw 
herself again a girl of sixteen. The present — 
Versailles, the King, the room, her ambitions — 
all faded away and she was Ustening, with the 
tenderness and love that no other man had ever 
awakened in her, to the words of her dark-eyed 
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lover, Louis de Mowbray. She heard him 
whisper: "You love me, you will be my wife?'* 
and saw him kiss the ring he placed on her 
finger. 

This vision passed away and again she saw the 
girl and her lover, but now surrounded by brutal 
soldiers. The elder Louvois, with a triumphant 
look on his sneering face, stood holding that fatal 
paper which was her sentence of banishment. 
She saw a young priest, the future Abbe Gobelin, 
stand with his hand on her shoulder and then 
draw her back protectingly. 

That picture faded also. She started to her 
feet, drawing her hand across her brow with a 
long sigh. She was once more the sad-hearted 
woman who said of herself just before her death, 
"Since my early youth Love has not entered 
into my life, and my only true happiness has 
been in serving Gk)d.'' 

She turned with sudden decision to the priest. 

"Ah, I recall now our earlier conversation," 
she said. " And so Louvois means to part them ? 
The elder Louvois had Francjoise d'Aubigny, a 
timid, helpless girl, to deal with; Louvois, the 
younger, wiU find he has to reckon with Fran- 
9oise de Maintenon, the trusted friend of His 
Majesty Louis of France." 

The Abbe smiled approvingly. 
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"You will rejoice with me, my daughter, to 
know that the Huguenot sweetheart of Fran9ois 
de Mowbray, about whom he wrote me, is this 
same Marguerite de la Vergne. 'Tis a very 
pretty romance. He made love to her unwit- 
tingly. After she arrived here I had an inter- 
view with her and she told me all. I knew your 
kind heart would assert itself, my daughter. I 
have just learned that His Majesty has signed 
an order for the imprisonment of this girl and 
her associates, supposing her to be but the sister 
of the spy, Vivonne. It is to be carried into 
effect to-night. Once beyond the reach of her 
friends, Louvois plans to force her into a mar- 
riage with his nephew. So crafty is he, and so 
cunningly has he worked, that even were he dis- 
covered he has left himself a loophole, and could 
say that he thought her to be as he had repre- 
sented. But if the King would see her, knowing 
who she is, she could not fail to win him with her 
girlish sweetness and her innocence of all political 
affairs." 

" I believe you are right, father. I was most 
favourably impressed with her demeanour. We 
shall see what may be done. I give you my word, 
the King shall know of this wrong." 

The small golden clock had just chimed the 
hour of five, when Manon came with a request 
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for Marguerite to accompany her to Madame's 
apartment. With a rapidly beating heart, and 
many secret misgivings, she followed Manon and 
entered the small room where, with Lucille, she 
had waited the coming of Elise. 

Madame, who was seated on a low chair, en- 
gaged upon some embroidery, greeted her no less 
graciously than she had previously, and there was 
something in her manner which put her visitor at 
ease. 

Seated in the heavy, leather-cushioned chair, 
with a stool at his feet, was a man whom Mar- 
guerite had never seen before, but who instantly 
attracted her attention. He was dressed with 
extreme simplicity, in a suit of dark blue, relieved 
only by costly lace at throat and wrist. There 
was a stem look upon his face, and a frown that 
did not disappear at her entrance. 

In response to her frightened courtesy he 
merely bowed without speaking; but Madame 

said gently : 

"Abbe Grobelin has interceded for you, my 
child. Let me know your trouble. I will listen. 
But you must tell me everything unreservedly." 

" Madame, it is not for myself alone, but for 
my friends and for Francjois de Mowbray also 
that I ask your help." 

" It is only natural that you should seek help 
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for yourself and companions — ^but Francois de 
Mowbray?" Madame stopped with an inquir- 
ing look. 

" I am told that he is in danger, through hav- 
ing failed to obey the King's order, and I am the 



cause." 



« 



He was sent a trusted messenger to Holland, 
and has not returned. We heard that he joined 
the Huguenots. But tell me, my child, where 
did you meet him? " 

Madame asked these questions in her quiet, 
soothing voice, which encouraged Marguerite to 
speak openly. 

" I met him in Holland as Monsieur Louis de 
Richert. It had been necessary for me to adopt 
the Dutch dress and take my middle name. 
From childhood I knew that a marriage had been 
arranged for me, but I had all a girl's ideas of 
romance, and did not want to be wooed for my 
position and as my uncle's heiress. Madame — 
he loved me, and for myself alone, and I — ah 1 — 
I loved him I" 

She paused in confusion at her avowal, and 
stood looking down, unconscious of the charming 
picture she made to the quiet observer. Her soft, 
light hair was brushed back in curly waves, her 
small hands were clasped before her. The deep 
blush which lingered on her cheeks after her 
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honest confession and her exquisitely moulded 
figure appealed to the man in the chair as fern- 
inine beauty and loveliness had ever done. 

"Did he make no mention of his betrothal?" 
asked Madame. " Considering whom he thought 
you were, was his wooing honourable? " 

Taking confidence from Madame's sympa- 
thetic attention, Marguerite now told her all the 
story, ending with the words : 

" It was so sweet to be loved for myself, that I 
waited until later to tell him who I was. But 
when I would have told him, I was interrupted, 
and then I was brought here." 

" But it was not alone his love for you, made- 
moiselle, that might have been questionable. It 
was also the treachery to his King," said Madame 
softly. 

" Francois de Mowbray never had one disloyal 
thought," the girl burst forth indignantly. " He 
lives but to serve the King. Ever since child- 
hood, Madame, I have longed to see His Maj- 
esty, and now if I could only see him I know he 
would listen to my story." 

The attentive listener spoke for the first time. 

"Come here, my child," he said, and to 
Madame's surprise pointed to the stool at his 
feet, where Marguerite, obeying his motion, 
seated herself. " They say you are a Huguenot. 
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Yet do you believe the King is just?" he asked 
kindly. 

" I know that His Majesty is good. It is his 
councillors that advise him wrongly. I have 
always loved the King, and every night and 
morning say the prayers for him that I was 
taught in my childhood by my father." 

"I fear he needs them, my child," he said 
quietly as she finished speaking. "Then you 
have confidence that the King would help you, 
and you would trust him? " 

"Ah, monsieur 1 With all my soul I" 

Marguerite clasped her hands in her earnest- 
ness and gazed into the eyes above her. 

" Then I can promise that the King will grant 
you liberty and the safety of your friends. But 
Francois de Mowbray must plead his own cause 
and depend on the King's justice," he said. 

Something in his look made Marguerite spring 
to her feet, then drop on her knees before him. 
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PERE LA CHAISE and Louvois were 
waiting the coming of the King in 
one of the reception rooms where His 
Majesty often held councils. 
Here, at times, the Queen joined him, the 
never-tiring Jesuits strove for the advancement 
of their power, the courtiers vied with each other 
for his favour, and Madame de Maintenon came 
on rare occasions. 

At this moment the massive, elaborately 
wrought chandeHers were blazing with lights 
which were reflected by the tall mirrors reaching 
from floor to ceiling. Paintings by Rubens, 
Van Dyke, and Paul Veronese alternated with 
priceless Flemish and Gobelin tapestries, and ex- 
quisitely chiselled statuary added to the elegance 
of this magnificent apartment. 

Resuming a conversation that had been inter- 
rupted, P^re La Chaise said : " It is unaccount- 
able that we have no word yet. Are you sure 
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your men were trusty? Where can De Mow- 
bray be?" 

" On his way to America, if all went well," re- 
plied Louvois, "I made arrangements for his 
voyage several weeks ago, and saved him the 
trouble." 

" But the men you sent should have reported 
to you long before this. Where are they?" 

" I have no fears for them. It will take some 
time to conduct De Mowbray to the vessel, as he 
reached Bressac before they could intercept him. 
I am positive that they obeyed my orders, as he 
was gone when Captain Darjsau went to the cha- 
teau to rescue him." 

" This is dangerous business. I wish we were 
well out of it," was Pere La Chaise's gloomy 
reply. 

" You grow faint-hearted, judging from your 
actions lately. I might seek your aid in vain 
were it not for the gain to Mother Church, and 
incidentally to — ^Pere La Chaise," the Minister 
said sneeringly. 

"Take care, Monsieur LouvoisI You must 
not go too far," rejoined the other sternly. 

Louvois shrugged his shoulders airily, but con- 
tinued: "Once my nephew is the husband of 
Mademoiselle de la Vergne he can lay claim, in 
her name, to the estates of her brother by declar- 
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ing him to be in rebellion against his King. As 
Gaspard is but wax in my hands, he will be easily 
managed. While the benefit to me is worth the 
risk I have taken, you gain also if we can prove 
De Mowbray a traitor, which will not be difficult, 
as I have information that can be used to good 
advantage, and he will not be here to defend him- 
self." 

Pere La Chaise smiled. He was confident 
that with the combined revenues of these estates 
Louvois would have almost unlimited power ; and 
he saw visions of himself, through the Minister's 
infiuence and the friendship of the King, 
becoming Bishop of Paris — ^and even the 
shadowy shape of a Cardinal's hat fioated before 
him. 

" We will both gain much," he said musingly, 
" but if we lose " 

" There is too much at stake to lose; and my 
plans have been too well laid," answered Louvois 
decidedly. 

"Sometimes I think the King suspects us. 
What message did he send to Vaubon?" asked 
the prelate uneasily. 

"Did he send any? Vaubon received the 
plans of the city of Maastricht, but how they 
reached him I do not know. Some one must 
have sent them. Thank Gk)d for it I but when it 
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was done I cannot tell. It could not have been 
the King, or I would have known it." 

Louvois said this with much assurance, but 
there was a cynical expression on Pere La 
Chaise's face as he remarked : 

" Mayhap you are not present at all the con- 
ferences of the King." 

"Hush! His Majesty comes," said Louvois 
quickly, and as he spoke the attendants threw 
open the large doors and the King entered, fol- 
lowed shortly by Madame de Maintenon, Abbe 
Gobelin, Elise Villiars, Lucille de Jeanot, and 
ladies and gentlemen of the court. 

The King wore a rich court costume blazing 
with jewels. His long coat and knee-breeches 
were of light blue velvet, embroidered in gold and 
white, and a waistcoat of the same colour in satin, 
with hose to match. His high-heeled shoes were 
cut low and adorned with diamond buckles, cor- 
responding to those at his knees. His breast was 
half covered with different orders set with glit- 
tering gems. As he stood in the full light of the 
chandeliers, his handsome head thrown back, he 
seemed, indeed, to typify the name of "Le 
Grand Monarque." 

In striking contrast was the dress of Madame 
de Maintenon — a heavy gray silk, extremely 
plain, with square cut neck aod elbow sleeves, 
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showing to the best advantage her beautiful neck 
and arms, which were, perhaps, her only personal 
vanity. H^r one ornament was a long chain and 
cross of gold. 

Elise in her dainty dress of palest blue and 
Lucille in delicate pink were as two roses " in the 
rosebud garden of girls" — effective foils for 
the statuesque beauty of Madame. The two 
girls were walking side by side, their faces beam- 
ing with latent happiness ; for both had recently 
heard good news. The lady-in-waiting had re- 
ceived a confidential message from Victor saying 
that he would return to court without delay and 
hinting at other welcome events. Lucille had, 
of course, heard speedily from Marguerite the 
result of her siu"prising interview with the King. 
Moreover, had not Louis promised her — Lucille 
— safe conduct back to the Chateau de la Vergne, 
and amnesty to Pierre for her sake and Mar- 
guerite's ? Indeed, she thought she would be the 
happiest girl in the world if only Marguerite's 
troubles were smoothed out so easily. 

The King was earlier than his usual custom, as 
there were documents of importance to be dis- 
cussed before the coming of the Queen and her 
ladies. Later His Majesty was to hold one of 
those small receptions of which he was so fond, 
where he put aside his royal dignity and unbend- 
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ing became as one of his guests, entering into 
their games and enjoying their pleasure with all 
the zest of the most humble participant. 

He seated himself at a little table and received 
the letters and papers which Louvois presented 
to him. After having perused them he turned 
and said to his Minister with startling abrupt- 



ness : 



Have you no word yet from Coimt Fran9ois 
de Mowbray ? Is it not strange we hear nothing 
from him?" 

" I think he would be here — ^if — ^he were com- 
mg. 

" Most assuredly. What do you suppose has 
detained him?" 

Louvois hesitated, then answered: 

" I — I — ^well, perhaps — ^he has been delayed." 

"Do you know anything about him? Is 
there anything you are keeping from us? " The 
King's stern manner admitted of no evasion. 

" I dread to tell Your Majesty what I know. 
Is your confidence still unshaken?" 

"Speak out and say what you mean I" cried 
the King sharply. 

"Then, Sire, he is a traitor I ^^ said Louvois, 
playing his last card boldly. " We had a Hugue- 
not spy for a messenger, and sent another after 
him. I have positive proof that he had a mis- 
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tress among those heretics in Holland, and aidec:^ 
by her he left there with most important de- — 
spatches. They never reached us. Sire, and he^ 
joined the Huguenots at Bressac. Your Maj- 
esty knows we had word of his being there a 
prisoner, as we supposed, but when the soldiers 
were sent to rescue him he was not to be found. 
Ah, no, he was too cunning ! He had given them 
his messages and fled. The story of his being 
taken a prisoner to their chateau was a ruse. In- 
stead he escaped to America and took the woman 
with him. You will never again see ** 

" Count Francois de Mowbray ! " 

"Monsieur Victor de Mowbray I" announced 
an attendant. 

Louvois, with a perceptible start, turned and 
stared at the two soldiers as they entered. 

Both men were splendidly attired. Victor 
was in garnet, heavily trimmed with cords and 
jewels, which well became his stalwart figure and 
dark complexion. But Lucille, watching his 
comrade with admiration, thought that Fran9ois 
far outshone even the King, as he stood before 
them scarcely lesS beautifully dressed. In a full 
court costume of white brocaded satin, embroid- 
ered and slashed elaborately with silver, and en- 
riched by a profusion of rare Venetian point-lace, 
he stood the embodiment of courtly grace at a 
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courtly throne; and Madame was not the only 
one who joined Lucille in unmistakable ad- 
miration of the strikingly handsome young 
officer. 

The two cousins made low obeisance to the 
King, who turned haughtily to rran9ois with the 
words : 

" Count de Mowbray, your late coming is a 
surprise to us. We looked for you before. You 
have taken your tiine." 

" I thought to be here sooner, Your Majesty," 
rran9ois replied. "I have much to impart re- 
garding my absence, though I was delayed on 
the latter part of my journey by the Huguenot 
Captain de Mornay, who pursued me and com- 
pelled me to go a long distance out of my way, 
in order to escape him/' 

" That partly accounts for your late coming, 
but there are grave charges brought against you. 
Stand back until you can explain them." 

Almost stunned by such an imexpected recep- 
tion, Francois demanded: "Who accuses me, 
and of what, Sire? " 

"I! and of being a traitDr in league with 
the Huguenots," said Louvois, who, though 
knowing his designs had in some way failed, still 
believed he had such strong evidence against De 
Mowbray that he could prove what he asserted. 
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" Monsieur, how dare you say so 1 " was Fran- 
cois' indignant protest. 

" Pray be silent ! " interposed the King. " We 
will hear what our trusted coimcillor has to say." 

" You left us, Count de Mowbray, at your own 
eager solicitation," Louvois continued. "You 
went to Holland to bring back a spy, but you let 
him escape, and instead you joined the Hugue- 
nots." 

" It is false 1 I did not join the Huguenots! " 
exclaimed Francois, involimtarily placing his 
hand on his sword. He would have made a 
quick step toward Louvois had not Victor held 
him back. 

" Wait 1 I said we would Ksten 1 " The King 
spoke with so much authority that Francois, 
though trembling with rage, was compelled to re- 
main quiet while Louvois went on. 

" After you let the spy escape you took charge 
of certain important messages which should have 
reached His Majesty, and went to the inn at 
Bressac, a notorious rendezvous for the Hugue- 
nots. What you did with the messages does not 
appear." 

Francois turned imploringly to the King. 

" I beg of Your Majesty, let me explain. As 
I neared Cadillac I was waylaid. My men were 
killed, I barely escaped with my life. I was 
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wounded and lost my way in the darkness. At 
last I reached the inn at Bressac, where I was 
taken prisoner by the Huguenots." 

"Were all your men killed, your whole com- 
mand?" the King interrupted. 

" By Your Majesty's orders, I had but three 
men with me, and two were left dead, the third 
wounded." 

"I had forgotten those orders." The look 
which the King gave Louvois caused the Min- 
ister to feel a sudden alarm, and he addressed 
Francois angrily: 

" Then where are your despatches? Did you 
leave them with your friends? " 

At his taunting words Victor gripped Fraur 
9ois' arm and whispered: 

" For God's sake! remember where you are." 

Struggling for self-control Fran9ois cried: 
" No, mon Dieu, no 1 You insult me when you 
say such a thing! " 

Again the cold, slow voice of the King inter- 
rupted him : " Then exonerate yourself, if you 
can. We will hear you." 

"At the Bressac inn I was imfortunately 
drawn into a quarrel with a Huguenot Ueuten- 
ant and — I killed him. For this I was taken 
prisoner and about to answer with my life, so 
made a last desperate resolve and confided my 
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messages to Father Ambrose of the Momistery 
of St. Francois, who was there." 

"An impossible story!" Louvois said with a 
scornful breath of relief. " Your Majesty may 
be pleased to remember that Father Ambrose has 
been very ill and he has not left Versailles for 
months." 

At this appalling information Fran9ois started 
violently, and the King, rising, looked at him 
severely. 

"Our knowledge of you has been much en- 
lightened, Coimt de Mowbray. It is well we 
proved you in time, as we have done." Then, to 
the amazement of all, Louis turned and left the 
room, adding as he did so : " We are greatly dis- 
appointed in one whom we trusted." 

"Oh, Madame 1" exclaimed Fran9ois, turning 
to Madame de Maintenon in his despair, " I am 
innocent of these charges! Ask His Majesty to 
hear me. I have always been loyal to my King ! " 

Even her undemonstrative and reserved nature 
was touched by his appeal, and her voice, always 
soft, had a note of tenderness in it as she an- 
swered in a low tone intended only for his ears : 

"I talked with His Majesty regarding this, 
and did all I could. I cannot help you further. 
But we need not yet despair of the King; his 
decisions are always just." 
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If there was a tremor in her tones it was be- 
cause she feared that her life-long enemy had 
trimnphed, and her thoughts went back to the 
morning when she had fought her first battle for 
Fran9ois in the streets of Paris and had won 
with the aid of the King, who now seemingly had 
deserted them. 

"But what shall I do?" he continued vehe- 
mently. "What have I done to deserve this? 
Our Lady has forgotten me I I have, indeed, a 
bitter enemy!" 

" Yes, as most plotters against the King learn 
soon or late," said Louvois, who overheard the 
last words. 

Fran9ois straightened himself up and returned 
disdainfully the exultant stare of the Minister. 

"Monsieur le Marquis!" he said in a voice 
cold with passion, " do not think that I am afraid 
to meet that enemy, either in the presence of the 
King or elsewhere ! " 

At this moment a slight confusion made all 
eyes turn toward the door, and to Fran9ois' great 
joy, and the bewilderment of the whole court, 
four monks of the Orderftf St. Fran9ois, follow- 
ing a venerable priest, came slowly into the room. 

With one bound Fran9ois was at the priest's 
side, crying exultantly : 

"Father Ambrose! Father Ambrose! Oh, 
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thank God I Father Ambrose 1 The papers I 
gave you, where are they? " 

"No, not Father Ambrose, but your Kingl" 
came in clear, loud tones, and throwing back the 
cowl and cloak Louis himself stood before them. 

"Your Majesty 1" gasped Fran9ois, while the 
other occupants of the room uttered exclamations 
of surprise. 

The monks who had accompanied him threw 
back their cloaks and displayed the blue and 
white uniforms of the private guards of His 
Majesty. 

" We believe these are yotu* papers. Count de 
Mowbray," said the King. "We have taken 
many little trips incognito^ but seldom one that 
proved so beneficial as did a recent visit to Bres- 
sac; and we would not have taken that but for 
Madame de Maintenon. This is only another 
instance of what we owe to her wisdom. Some 
one in the palace overheard a conversation be- 
tween two of our associates, which, repeated to 
Madame, led her to think that perhaps a personal 
journey would do us no harm and you much 
good." 

Then to Louvois he said: "We can explain 
what Coimt de Mowbray failed to make clear to 
you. Monsieur Louvois. Let not yoiu^ faithful 
heart be troubled. The Father Ambrose of the 
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inn at Bressac has kept his word, the messages 
were given into the hands of the King, It is, in- 
deed, well for certain of our trusted councillors 
that these messages did not come to grief through 
motives of private interest!" 

{The reproof, though quietly given, and imder- 
stood by but few, was yet so stinging that the 
Minister bit his lips savagely to retain his com- 
posure, while he felt cold beads of perspiration 
break forth from his forehead. The brief, bitter 
moment was one he had occasion to remember 
for many a long day. As for the priest at his 
side, he instinctively shivered beneath the clear 
gaze Madame directed upon him, and the vision 
of a Cardinal's hat vanished into thin air. 

Turning again to Fran9ois, Louis continued: 
" When we sent Captain Dareau to your aid at 
Bressac, Count de Mowbray, we supposed that 
he would reach there in time. When he reported 
that you were gone, we sent a spy to learn of 
your whereabouts. Later we sent Captain Da- 
reau again to your relief at the chateau, only to 
find that you had escaped. Your loyalty and 
faithfulness are beyond question, and will not 
be unrewarded. Your marriage to Mademoi- 
selle de la Vergne has been delayed, but we will 
make amends. It shall take place to-day, and 
we will give away the bride." 
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Again the King's words brought consternation 
— ^Ihis time to Francois, who, freed from one 
danger, now stood aghast at the appearance of 
another not less terrible. Like the mariners of 
old, he had avoided Scylla, but was likely to be 
wrecked on Charybdis. 

"Your Majesty does me too much honour!" 
he stammered. " I do not wish to seem ungrate- 
ful, and if my poor services have merited any 
reward, I now crave a boon. Knowing that 
Mademoiselle de la Vergne does not desire this 
marriage, I implore you. Sire, to set it aside and 
allow me to marry the one I love." 

"We have a convincing argument, Count de 
Mowbray, which may impel you to look upon this 
marriage with favour. But if we fail to per- 
suade you, we will consent — it shall be set aside." 

As the King spoke an attendant, obedient to a 
motion, drew back the heavy curtains of an em- 
brasure, and Marguerite, gowned in pure white, 
stood before them — ^not the little Holland maid, 
but a lady of the court, in her lustrous silk and 
delicate lace. Stately and fair was she, as she 
courtesied low to the King, then to Madame, 
whose gracious smile was index of the joy she felt 
at this beautiful consummation of her own and 
the Abbe Gobelin's plans. The Abbe also — 
kindly soul! — felt amply repaid by a brief, elo- 
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quent glance as Marguerite turned toward her 
lover. 

rran9ois stood as one in a trance, his heart 
beating with overmastering surprise and delight, 
as he saw that she wore no jewels, and her only 
ornaments were a white rose with a small bunch 
of violets. 

" Mademoiselle Antoinette! '" he cried. 

" Not so," the King answered ; " 'tis Mademoi- 
selle de la Vergne." 

Still as one in a dream Fran9ois went to her, 
and taking both her hands said lovingly, in a sup- 
pressed voice : 

" My httle violet!" 

" Your violet and the King's rose. Will you 
take them both? " she whispered. 

And unmindful of all rules of court etiquette, 
he, stooping, kissed her lips. 



THE END 
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